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Rex Fd HERE is a lovely mountain tarn, one of the many 
aw aTh Mii in that region of natural beauties known as Kerry, 
ee to which my thoughts have often turned whilst think- 
RISE ing over the subject of this article. High up, em- 


NC x : 
ee! bosomed in the mountains, for the most part of the 


year it is even unfishable, because its sheltered position leaves its 
surface too glassy for the trout to be deceived by the fly. When, 
however, the wind blows from the right quarter, what a change in 
the lake! Its mirror-like surface is torn with waves, miniature 
waterspouts and spindrift rage and tear over its face. It is hardly 
recognizable as the peaceful thing it was, and will be again. For 
when the wind dies down, once more the pool returns to its peace- 
ful state; once more puts on its glassy surface. Yet, no doubt, 
profound changes have taken place in the disposition of its waters: 
they are not as they were. The depths of the pool have been stirred, 
all cannot be as it was before the storm raged. The pool is the 
same, though a profound reconstruction of its constituent parts may 
have taken place. And any dweller by its shores could tell the 
casual visitor that such a storm, such a reconstruction, such a sub- 
sequent calm, was no unique experience, but a thing which had 
happened before, and must be expected to happen again. The anal- 
ogy, like all analogies, breaks down if pushed very far beyond its 
confines, but in a general way it seems to me to bear a resemblance 
to the relations between religion and science. I speak of religion 
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generally, and specially of religion as typified by the Catholic 
Church. And, though the period with which I am concerned 
is the last hundred years, similar cycles of events have taken place 
in the past; can we doubt that their like will take place in the 
future? 

Let us turn our attenticn to the Argument from Design, com- 
monly so-called. My intention is to consider its position at the 
beginning of the last century, and the effect upon it of the great 
controversies of the middle of that century which men think of as 
the Darwinian controversy. Finally, I desire to consider how that 
argument stands to-day, after the storm and fury of that contro- 
versy has abated. 

It would be a very great error to suppose that the pre-Darwin- 
ian era was one barren of scientific discovery. Quite the contrary 
was the case. At the opening of the last century, or during the 
last few years of that which preceded it, the ancient caloric theory 
of heat was upset by Rumford and Davy, who showed that heat 
was a mode of motion affecting the molecules of the heated sub- 
stance. The ancient corpuscular theory of light was also upset by 
Young, who showed that light was due to a wave motion in the 
ether, then first described as a new medium. The same authority 
introduced the concept of energy to the scientific world. Dalton 
brought forward the atomic theory; Wollaston detected the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum; Volta discovered the electric pile. It is 
true that these epoch-making discoveries were on the physical side 
of science, rather than on the biological. It is also true that it is 
from the latter rather than from the former, that we are accustomed 
in these days to look for conflicts between religion and science. 

We cannot, however, forget that the one serious conflict with 
science in which a mistake was made by the then rulers of the 
Church, was on the physical side, for the dispute with Galileo raged 
around the geocentric and heliocentric theories of astronomy. With 
the merits of this dispute I cannot now afford the time to deal, 
though there is much that could be said about it. Here I will only 
note in passing that, as Newman remarked, it is the one and only 
definite case which can be brought up, and is invariably brought up, 
as an example when the Church is accused of being the enemy of 
science. Huxley hated our religion and—very foolishly and very 
ignorantly too—rejoiced that evolution “ in addition to its truth has 
the great merit of being in a position of irreconcilable antagonism 
to that vigorous enemy of the highest life of mankind—the Catholic 
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Church!”! Yet this same Huxley, having studied the case of 
Galileo, took up a position which I must confess I myself should find 
it difficult to defend, that “the Pope and the Cardinals had rather 
the best of it.” And according to Sir David Brewster, Leibnitz 
declared that the theory of gravitation was opposed to natural 
religion. The view was never supported, as far as I am aware, by 
any authority, nor do I see how it ever arose. I mention it merely 
to show what curious positions can be assumed by men of the first 
order of intellect, when their minds have been enthralled by, and 
wedded to, some particular theory. At any rate this may be said 
of the pre-Darwinian portion of the era with which I am concerned, 
that, from the biological side of science, there arose no serious, 
even considerable theory which was taken to be opposed to religious 
doctrine. 

In the early years of the last century, in 1802 to be precise, 
there appeared a work which may fairly be looked upon as the high 
watermark of pre-Darwinian apologetics in England. I allude 
to that very remarkable work on natural theology, commonly 
know as Paley’s Evidences. Fallen now, it would seem, and for 
reasons which will shortly appear, into quite undeserved neglect, 
Paley’s book was well-known to the great biologists of the Darwin- 
ian upheaval, and highly appreciated by them. Darwin himself 
said, “I do not think I hardly ever admired a book more than 
Paley’s Natural Theology. I could almost formerly have said it by 
heart.”® Huxley knew and grasped the real teaching of Paley a 
good deal better than many of his opponents, who would no doubt 
have thought of themselves as ranged under the banner of Paley. 
And Huxley very acutely calls attention to the remarkable argu- 
ment in the twenty-third chapter of the Evidences. Here Paley 
argues that “there may be many second causes, and many courses 
of second causes, one behind another, between what we observe of 
nature and the Deity: but there must be intelligence somewhere; 
there must be more in nature than what we see; and, amongst 
the things unseen, there must be an intelligent, designing Author.” 
Then he proceeds to point out how things around us are produced 
by the adding of particles to one another, so as to become col- 
lectively organized bodies by means of motions which we cannot ex- 
plain. “ There may be,” he continues, “ particular intelligent beings 
guiding these motions in each case; or they may be the result of 


1Darwiniana, p. 147. *Huxley’s Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 113. 
*Darwin’s Life and Letters, vol. ii., p. 219. 
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trains of mechanical dispositions, fixed beforehand by an intelligent 
appointment, and kept in action by a power at the centre. But in 
either case there must be intelligence.” In reference to which 
Huxley adds, “ that is to say, he proleptically accepted the modern 
doctrine of evolution, and his successors might do well to follow 
their leader, or at any rate to attend to his weighty reasonings, 
before rushing into an antagonism which has no reasonable founda- 
tion.’’4 

Paley’s line of argument is, or ought to be, well-known to all 
educated persons, and need only be outlined here in the briefest 
possible manner. He commences by supposing himself to be walk- 
ing upon a heath. He strikes his foot against a stone: it is clear 
that it may have been there forever; at any rate, to the casual ob- 
server, it presents no special problems for solution. But a little 
further on he comes upon a watch, and that can hardly be explained 
in the same manner, namely, that it may have been always there. 
He develops his argument by explaining the structure of the watch, 
and by claiming the inevitable inference that the watch must have 
had a maker, “an artificer or artificers, who formed it for the pur- 
pose which we find it actually to answer: who comprehended its 
construction, and designed its use.” Nor in his opinion are the 
arguments weakened by the facts that: First, we may never have 
seen a watch made, or known an artist capable of making one; 
second, that the watch sometimes, even frequently, went wrong; 
third, that there were parts in it which we did not understand. 
Further, he argues that the finder of the watch could not’ be ex- 
pected to be satisfied by any of the following arguments: First, 
that it was one out of many combinations of matter, and might have 
been thus or otherwise arranged; second, “that there was a prin- 
ciple of order which had disposed the parts of the watch into their 
present form and situation;” third, that the mechanism was no 
proof of contrivance, only a motive to induce the mind to think so; 
nor again by the argument that, fourth, the watch was no more 
than the result of the laws of metallic nature. Finally, he is not 
to be put off from his belief by being told that he knew nothing of 
the matter. Paley then applies his argument to different parts of 
the human body, and subsequently to various contrivances through- 
out the animal kingdom. 

For example, he considers and describes the human eye a 
marvel of contrivance. He points out that it has, like the telescope, 


*Darwin’s Life and Letters, vol. ii., p. 202. 
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lenses and means for focussing, and other like things. If the de- 
vices we meet with in the telescope are designed, as unquestionably 
they are designed, to aid our vision, can we doubt that the devices 
we find in the eye are also designed for the very purposes of vision 
itself? And in a similar manner he deals with a number of other 
contrivances in man and in the lower animals, which exhibit, ac- 
cording to his theory, undoubted evidences of design.” Such was 
the thesis with whose development Paley’s work is concerned, and 
it embodies the Argument from Design as it was stated at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and, indeed, as it continued to be 
stated up to the Darwinian days. Into this comparatively peaceful 
pool rushed the whirlwind of Darwin with the subsidiary and ad- 
juvant blast of Huxley—a nipping and an eager air from a keener 
and adjacent quarter. Let us try to take stock of the events of 
that period. Darwin’s great book is commonly and most mislead- 
ingly known to the majority of mankind as The Origin of Species, 
whereas its true title was The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. The distinction which I have drawn between 
the popular and the actual titles is not a mere piece of pedantry: 
behind it lies a historical fact of the utmost importance. 

Darwin was by no manner of means the first person to propose 
the theory now commonly but incorrectly known as “ Darwinism,” 
but which is more accurately described as “ Transformism,” that 
is, the theory of the derivative character of living things. What 
Darwin did was to put forward a means to explain this derivation, 
namely, Natural Selection, to which he added some subsidiary fac- 
tors such as Sexual Selection. I have no time to deal in any 
adequate manner with the pre-Darwinian transformists, but this 
may be said, that, apart from pagan writers who foreshadowed it 
at least, it has in its essence been a subject of discussion amongst 
the great Catholic writers since the time of St. Augustine of Hippo. 
I am not enough of a theologian to decide, nor, since theologians 
differ on the point, am I sufficiently foolish to attempt to decide, 
how far St. Augustine was or was not what would be called an 
evolutionist to-day. To me, at least, it seems as if the language of 
Peter Lombard and of St. Thomas Aquinas, in commenting on St. 
Augustine, makes it clear that the teaching of the greatest and most 
influential Doctor in the history of the Church is quite consonant 
with any reasonable theory of evolution—nay that it is broad 


*The outline is that of the first chapters of the work in question. 
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and comprehensive enough to provide not only for whatever limited 
degree of evolution is yet fairly established, but even for anything 
that has even a remote probability of being proven in the future. 
Nor am I deterred from coming to that conclusion by the very 
obvious criticism that the Saint did not state the doctrine with the 
clearness with which it is now laid down, a thing which no reason- 
able person would expect him to have done. 

It seems to me that he stated it “ proleptically,” as Huxley said 
of Paley. But let that pass; what clearly emerges from the con- 
troversy is that a theory in its essence quite indistinguishable from 
what we call evolution, has been under discussion ever since the 
time of St. Augustine amongst Catholic theologians. And to turn 
to other people of course, Erasmus, Darwin, Lamarck, and Cham- 
bers in his Vestiges of Creation put forward transformist views, 
though without exciting any very great interest, certainly without 
provoking any very active controversy. 

How was it then that Darwin’s work aroused the storm which 
it did? This is a point which we may well consider, since there 
are important lessons to be learned from it. In the first place the 
book arrived at what the trite phrase calls the “ psychological mo- 
ment.” Scientific opinion, more or less prepared by previous 
writings, was like a salt in strong solution. Darwin’s book was the 
added crystal which caused the solidification of the whole. But 
while this is so, the main cause of the success of the book was its own 
excellence; the careful collection of facts; the patiently elaborated 
argument; its modest restrained presentation; and, above all, the 
production for the first time of a theory which purported to explain, 
and did in large measure explain, how that transformism, in which 
many had believed, perhaps in a somewhat indefinite manner, could 
be conceived to have come about. In addition to these reasons. 
there is a third which must never be left out of consideration. 
The book became a party cry. This most unfortunate circumstance 
was, I at once and fully admit, in a very large degree due to the 
ignorance and the unreasonableness of its opponents, the religious 
party, chiefly, if not entirely, I am glad to say, drawn from outside 
the ranks of our own body. It has always seemed to me that in 
cases of this kind the advice of Gamaliel is golden, and that one: 
should wait and see what the decision of scientific men, at any 
rate, is going to be before debating the question even on philo- 
sophical lines, “ for if this council or work be of men, it will be 
dissolved.” Such, however, was not the action of some of the 
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defenders of religion; which might indeed have prayed to have been 
delivered from its friends on this as on some other occasions. It is 
impossible here to enter into the history of those times. Those 
who do so will find in the speech of the then Bishop of Oxford, 
the well-known Samuel Wilberforce, a most admirable example 
of how not to doit. In his, as in many of the speeches and writings 
of that day, will be found a negiect of the plain common-sense rule 
that it is well to understand your opponent’s case, and the facts 
upon which it rests, before entering into argument with him. I 
wish this simple lesson could be imprinted on the minds of those 
who essay criticism of Catholic doctrine and Catholic philosophy. 
But this is too much to expect. 

Now one result of the rapid acceptance of Darwin’s views, 

the full bearing of which could not accurately be appreciated at the 

‘moment, was the apparent destruction of the Argument from 
Design. . Darwin asserts this himself, and asserts it with regret, 
as might be expected from his admiration of Paley’s book. ‘“ The 
old argument from design in nature as given by Paley,” he writes,® 
“which formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails now that the 
law of Natural Selection has been discovered. We can no longer 
argue that, for instance, the beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell must 
have been made by an intelligent being, like the hinge of a door by 
man. There seems to be no more design in the variability of or- 
ganic beings, and in the action of Natural Selection, than in the 
course which the wind blows.” And this he says, though a few 
lines further down he alludes to “ the endless beautiful adaptations 
which we everywhere meet with.” 

When a new fact of the first importance or a new theory of 
really wide-reaching importance, is thrown into the scientific arena, 
it not only creates a vast turmoil there, like the northern blasts on 
the mountain tarn, but it also necessitates a re-orientation of all 
kinds of matters, not at first sight connected directly with the tact 
or theory itself. In our own days the discovery of radium and of 
radio-activity, has completely altered the attitude of science towards 
all sorts of subjects, even, for example, the age and possible destiny 
of the sun and the earth. We used to be told that the earth was 
gradually cooling, and would become an extinct “ has-been” like 
the moon. Yet now there is a school of scientific men which de- 
clare that, so far from this being the case, the earth is actually 
growing hotter and hotter in its interior, and that, if this process 

*Life and Letters, vol. i., p. 309. 
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goes on, as go on it apparently must, “at some time or another 
the world must explode, when the increasing temperature and pres- 
sure within overpowers the strength of the crust. According to the 
same authority, there is no assurance that such a consummation 
does not await the future, nor evidence that such has not more 
than once been an event of the past.”7 As this termination is not 
expected for something like one hundred million years, we need 
have no personal alarm, nor need we tremble on this account for 
the future of our children. I mention the matter to show the far- 
reaching consequence of a really first-rate discovery or theory. 

Such was Darwin’s theory, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the Argument from Design required reconsideration and recon- 
struction in view of his teachings. What the result was will 
shortly be considered. Meantime it will be sufficient to note one 
result of the appearance of the book, and more especially of the 
unfortunate manner in which it was met by those who would have 
been well-advised to have exercised more caution and discretion in 
their attitude towards it. This serious result was the loss of faith 
in revelation on the part of a large number of perfectly honest and 
even reluctant persons. Perfectly honest: no one can doubt that 
who reads the remarkable letter which Huxley, after the death of 
his son, wrote to Kingsley, in which he says that whatever the con- 
sequences, he will not try to make himself believe that which in his 
heart he feels to be a lie.. Reluctant and regretful: as witness the 
bitter cry of Romanes when he had lost that belief in Christianity 
which he regained in his latter days. 


Forasmuch as I am far from being able to agree with those 
who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the “new faith” is a 
desirable substitute for the waning splendor of “the old,” I 
am not ashamed to confess that, with this virtual negation of 
God, the universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and 
although from henceforth the precept “ to work while it is day ” 
will doubtless but gain an intensified force from the terribly in- 
tensified meaning of the words that “ the night cometh when no 
man can work,” yet when at times I think, as think at times 
I must, of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of 
that creed which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of 
existence as now I find it—at such times I shall ever feel it im- 
possible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is sus- 
ceptible.® 


"Soddy, Matter and Energy. Home University Library, p. 237. 
4 Candid Examination of Theism, p. 114. 
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Mr. Chesterton, in one of his delightful flashes of thought, re- 
minds us that “ the hardest thing to remember about our own time, 
of course, is simply that it is a time; we all instinctively think of it 
as the Day of Judgment.’® Those of the mid-Victorian era had 
no doubts in their minds that religion and all it entails had come to 
judgment, and been dismissed with costs. It is-perhaps not won- 
derful that the new wine of scientific discovery, the marvelous out- 
pouring of researches of all kinds in the biological world which fol- 
lowed upon the publication of Darwin’s theory, should have got a 
little into men’s heads. Every great fact, and every potent theory, 
has this wonderful thing about it, that it engenders discovery, 
and Darwin’s theory, even as a working hypothesis, has been the di- 
rect cause of an extraordinary advance in knowledge during the 
past fifty years. And as it was ignorantly assumed by some, though 
not by Darwin nor by Huxley, to have dispensed with any need 
for a God, that idea was temporarily at any rate overshadowed in, ~ 
or obliterated from, the minds of men. 

There are, perhaps I should say there were, excellent people 
who really believed that if the Sacred Scriptures in his own tongue 
were placed in the hands of a heathen who can read, he must ipso 
facto become a Christian. In quite the same way the tendency of 
the mid-Victorian age was to suppose that a careful perusal of Dar- 
win’s works was enough to shatter the faith of the stoutest. There 
is a somewhat remarkable novel by a very remarkable, if under- 
estimated writer, Samuel Butler, called The Way of All Flesh. 
Butler was a real student of the Darwinian controversy, and con- 
tributed some pungent writings to it. And no one who was familiar 
with the mid-Victorian parsonage will dispute the accuracy of 
many of his pictures of that household. For the rest the figures 
are somewhat wooden, and in many respects unconvincing. The 
real point of interest is the faithful representation of the ethos of 
the period, the cocksure attitude which believed that any rational 
man who looked into these things could have but one opinion about 
them, and that was that we neither could, nor need endeavor, 
to know anything about God, our souls, a future life, or other 
such vain speculations of theologians and philosophers. This atti- 
tude is the very atmosphere in which the book was created, and 
which it exhales to those who read it to-day. And yet it was but 
a time and not the Day of Judgment. “ Few people,” says Mr. 
Chesterton in continuation of the text already cited, “ few people, 

*Charles Dickens, p. 288. 
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for instance, realize that a time may easily come when we shall see 
the great outburst of science in the nineteenth century as some- 
thing quite as splendid, brief, unique, and ultimately abandoned as 
the outburst of art at the Renaissance. Few people realize that the 
general habit of fiction, of telling tales in prose, may fade, like 
the general habit of the ballad, of telling tales in verse, has for 
the time faded. Few people realize that reading and writing are 
only arbitrary sciences, like heraldry.” All that he suggests, even 
any part of it, seems to us, if not impossible at least incredible, but 
it is as well to remind ourselves that all things mundane pass, and 
that what we to-day think of as final, is not necessarily or even 
probably so. And so after the splendid assurance of the mid- 
Victorian period, that everything was to be known the day after 
to-morrow if not sooner, comes the reaction of to-day. Of this we 
have recently been told in a magistral address, the great tendency, 
the “characteristic of the promising, though perturbing period in 
which we live,” is “rapid progress, combined with fundamental 
skepticism,’’!° intra-scientific skepticism be it understood, skepticism 
as to what science can really insist upon, rather than skepticism 
of things outside science. 

It is perhaps not wonderful that with the great burst of scien- 
tific knowledge which marked the second half of the nineteenth 
century, there should arise the idea that science could and would 
prove the key to all mysteries. When one passes even a few 
of them under review, the achievements of science are marvelous 
beyond all description. Look at the immensities of the universe. 
It takes light one second to travel one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand miles, and the distance between the sun and the earth being 
more than ninety-two million eight hundred thousand miles, every 
. sunbeam has spent eight minutes or thereabouts on its journey. 
It would take an express train, traveling sixty miles an hour and 
never stopping day or night for coal or water, one hundred and 
seventy-five years to make that journey. Yet it is a mere trifle to 
the distances known to exist amongst the stars. Everybody knows. 
the Pole Star by sight. Let any person look at it on his fortieth 
birthday. The beam which meets his eye, left that star at about 
the moment the forty year old spectator was first making his entry 
into this vale of tears. Yet even this again is a trifle if the calcu- 
lations of astronomers are correct, who tell us that the extreme limit: 
of the stellar system consists of a star whose light takes thirty thou- 


Lodge, Continuity, p. 7. 
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sand years to reach us, traveling, though it does, at the terrific, 
the inconceivable rate which I have mentioned. Yet over these 
incredible distances science exercises her reign, weighing, measur- 
ing, analyzing the composition of the heavenly bodies, estimating 
their orbits, and foretelling with unerring accuracy their move- 
ments in the future. 

Or look again at the smallest things we know of. The living 
cell is a very small and, it used to be thought, a very simple thing. 
Yet the more we know of it the less simple we find it. The writer 
who said that every cell was full of machinery as complicated and 
as great as that which is contained in a “ Dreadnought,” in no way 
exaggerated the state of affairs. He was not thinking of the 
further complications which have to be considered when we get to 
much smaller things than the cell, smaller even than the molecules. 
of the chemical substances which build up the cell, when in fact we 
arrive at what, but a few years ago, was thought to be the ultimate 
limit of indivisibility, the atom. For the atom is now said to be 
made up of electrons, or units of electricity, positive and negative 
electrons. On this hypothesis the oppositely charged electrons are 
to be thought of “as flying about inside the atom, as a few thou- 
sand specks like full stops might fly about inside a room; forming 
a kind of cosmic system under their strong mutual forces, and oc- 
cupying the otherwise empty region of space which we call the atom 
—occupying it in the same sense that a few scattered but armed 
soldiers can occupy a territory—occupying it by forceful activity 
not by bodily bulk.’’!? 

We were recently considering the awful distances over which: 
science, under the form of astronomy, exercises her sway. Some 
of the incredible minuteness of the objects with which she also 
concerns herself, will be gained by learning that the molecules of 
hydrogen, in which the electrons fly about like full-stops in a room, 
are so small that it would require about two million of them placed 
in a row to occupy one twenty-fifth of an inch, and that fifteen 
thousand million, million, million of them would weigh—one grain. 
Of all these things great and small science takes cognizance, and 
of all of them she can tell us much, more and more every day, new 
vistas of knowledge constantly opening before her inquiries. But 
there is one thing which she cannot tell us now or ever, nor can 
pretend to tell us. She presents to our knowledge a universe com- 
posed of matter, and that matter everywhere in motion. But she 
“Lodge, Modern Views of Matter, p. 11. 
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cannot tell us how that matter came into being, or how it came to 
be in motion. This limitation of science is of course recognized 
by everybody. We Catholics, in common with all Christians, say 
that God Almighty, existing from all eternity, created matter, and 
endowed it with the wonderful properties which it possesses. It is 
at least a simple and a sufficient theory. I am not going to deal 
further with it now; but let us for one moment look at the alterna- 
tive. If it is not as we believe, then matter is eternal, and it is 
sentient or alive, and does all these wonderful things by its own 
powers. 

In a remarkable and nowadays too-little read book by two very 
eminent Scotsmen—I allude to The Unseen Universe by Balfour 
Stewart and P. G. Tait—it is maintained that the only reasonable 
and defensible alternative to their hypothesis, namely, the existence 
of a Creator, “is the stupendous pair of assumptions that visible 
matter is eternal, and that IT IS ALIVE.” And they continue, “If 
anyone can be found to uphold notions like these (from a scientific 
point of view), we shall be most happy to enter the lists with him.”’!” 
Yet these assumptions which they regard as a reductio ad absurdum 
are actually put forward, not so far as I am aware by physicists, 
who make matter their particular study, but by biologists or by 
some biologists. At any rate, in the last analysis to this alternative, 
all such theories as those of an anima mundi or immanent god, all 
pantheistic ideas in fact really reduce themselves. 

Apart from any other arguments which can be brought for- 
ward, and taking it for the moment as a mere working hypothesis, 
I think our theory is a more reasonable one than its rival. I can 
understand the position of a man who says, “I neither know nor can 
I know about these matters.” That was the position of Huxley, 

and still is the position of many, though I think not of so many 
as was once the case. But the matter-alive view I own baffles 
me completely. It appears also to have baffled many if not all of 
the physicists who have studied it, like those from whom I have 
quoted. One of the greatest of physicists, if not actually the great- 
est, the late Lord Kelvin, in an address to the students of University 
College, London, having considered these alternatives of which I 
have been speaking, proclaimed his belief that “science positively 
affirmed creative power.” And certainly it is to the physicists that 
we must go if we are to get information as to the properties and 
possibilities of matter. Science cannot tell us how things began. 


*Preface to second edition. (Italics and capitals as original.) 
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Professor Ward somewhere remarks that many explanations 
are excellent once one has got inside a system; but they do not 
explain the system itself. But science is still further limited, for 
there are a whole range of things with which she has nothing to do, 
and can have nothing to do, since, as we have lately been told by 
Mr. Balfour, “ Science depends on measurement, and things not 
measurable are therefore excluded, or tend to be excluded from its 
attention. But life and beauty and happiness are not measurable.” 
I do not press this part of the argument further here. What I 
want to emphasize is this, that science has its own corner—a large 
one—but there are other corners; that science cannot tell us any- 
thing about the other corners, any more than the other corners can 
tell us about science. Finally, that science admittedly cannot give 
us any convincing answer as to how there come to be any corners 
at all. All this has been long and well known, and fully recognized 
by writers of the first importance. 

In connection with zsthetic enjoyments, Huxley was obliged 
to describe such things as the enjoyment of music, of art, of scenery, 
which cannot be shown to be, or even imagined to be, of any sur- 
vival value to human beings, as “ gratuitous gifts,” that is, as 
things not in any way due to the action of Natural Selection, or 
even coming within its province, things altogether outside the ken 
of science. The same point has been argued in connection with the 
lower animals. The late Professor Hutton,'* of whose early criti- 
cisms Darwin spoke in such high terms, claims that the song of 
birds must be considered from the same point of view. ‘“ The song 
of birds,” he writes, “ apart from their calls, is also due to a sense 
of pleasure. Several of the forest birds of New Zealand sing softly 
to themselves, and it is necessary to be very near them to hear them. 
This is, probably, the primitive style of bird melody, and the loud- 
throated thrush and skylark came later. All these songs are the 
result of pure enjoyment; there is nothing useful in them, so they 
cannot be due to Natural Selection.” 

And with regard to ethics, we have the confession of Herbert 
Spencer, in the days when it was really dreamt that science was to 
explain everything. At the conclusion of the second volume of his 
Principles of Ethics, he tells us that he found his “ satisfaction 
somewhat dashed by the thought that these new parts fall short 
of expectation. The doctrine of evolution has not furnished guid- 
ance,” he adds, “ to the extent that I had hoped.” As a matter of 


Besson of Evolution, p. 167. 
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fact these conclusions might easily have been anticipated, had it been 
remembered that science can only take into consideration a group 
of experiences, not the whole sum of experiences. These limita- 
tions of science, this inability to account for the commencement 
of things, this incapacity to touch certain spheres of experience 
in any way, may well lead us to consider whether those who thought 
that the Argument from Design had completely perished were right 
in their supposition. For it is, of course, with the Argument from 
Design that I am primarily concerned, and to its present position 
I will now direct my remarks. 

Let us commence by taking one out of the many instances of 
design which are to be found in the pages of Paley’s work. In 
his thirteenth chapter he deals with the tongue of the woodpecker, 
which he says “ is one of those singularities which nature presents 
us with when a singular purpose is to be answered. It is a par- 
ticular instrument for a particular use: and what, except design, 
ever produces such?” Then he proceeds to describe the tongue 
and its purpose, and asks, with, one might imagine, a prescient eye 
on the Lamarckian theory which was to come, “ Should it be said, 
that, by continual endeavors to shoot out the tongue to the stretch, 
the woodpecker’s species may by degrees have lengthened the organ 
itself beyond that of other birds, what account can be given of its 
form, of its tip? how, in particular, did it get its barb, its dentation? 
These barbs, in my opinion,” he concludes, “ wherever: they occur, 
are decisive proofs of mechanical contrivances.” 

It is clear what kind of argument underlies these words, and 
many others of a like kind in the same book. It is the argument 
of the watch found on the heath. The object whether watch or 
woodpecker’s tongue was designed obviously and ingeniously for a 
certain purpose. It must have been designed for that purpose by an 
intelligent being. In the case of the watch this was the watch- 
maker; in the case of the tongue it must have the Author and 
Creator of nature. 

This argument, as we have already seen, appeared to be shat- 
tered by Darwin’s views. He himself remarks, in connection with 
the instance I have selected from Paley,'* “I can see no reason 
why he (4. ¢., Asa Gray, with whom the letter deals) should rank 
the accumulated variations by which the beautifully adapted wood- 
pecker has been formed as providentially designed.” 

What shattered or appeared to shatter the Argument from De- 


“Life and Letters, vol. i., p. 314. 
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sign? The formulation of the theory of Natural Selection. And 
how did that shatter or appear to shatter it? Because that theory 
taught and seemed to prove that the contrivances on which the 
Argument from Design had appeared to rest, were the result of a 
process of Natural Selection exercised amongst a myriad of varia- 
tions constantly arising in living things, the selection being effected 
by the process of the elimination of the less fit, and the survival 
of the fitter, that is of those who by virtue of those favorable varia- 
tions were better able to succeed in the struggle for life. These 
views thus formulated undoubtedly seemed to prevail for a time, 
and in the opinion of many at the time, and perhaps of many even 
to-day, the Argument from Design disappeared as one unworthy 
of the consideration of reasoning persons. 

But has it been shattered or has it not, as re-stated in face 
of the present attitude of science, really acquired a greater force 
than it possessed in the days of Paley, the days before the Origin 
of Species had appeared? This is the question which I desire to 
consider, and in doing so I do not pause to argue as to whether 
the theory of Natural Selection is or is not true. There are at 
least three well-marked schools of opinion on that head. There 
are those who deny its effectiveness in evolution altogether, a small 
but existent band. There are those who look upon it as the main, 
even the sole and sufficient factor of evolution, a larger, a more 
important, but perhaps decreasing band. And there is the middle 
party which, whilst regarding Natural Selection as an agent, per- 
haps a very important agent in evolution, sees that its power is 
limited, and probably inferior to other factors, such, for example, 
as isolation. Let us assume the theory in question to be true, and 
consider how it bears upon the argument with which I am 
dealing. 

It is curious that it should be necessary to make the observa- 
tion, but it is necessary to point out that Natural Selection cannot 
cause anything, and this because it cannot cause any variation. It 
is also curious that this fundamental misconception often made, at 
least by implication, to-day should have been made in Darwin’s 
own time, and corrected by Darwin himself in later editions of his 
book, in which he says: “ Some have even imagined that Natural 
Selection induces variability, whereas it implies only the preserva- 
tion of such variations as arise, and are beneficial to the being under 
its conditions of life.” If Natural Selection cannot cause a varia- 
tion—as, of course, it cannot—it is quite clear that, if it is an ex- 
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planation at all, it is not a complete explanation. But is it even 
a partial explanation, and if so what actually does it explain? 

Driesch, in those valuable lectures which he delivered in a 
Scottish University under the Gifford Trust, points out that Natural 
Selection 


can only eliminate what cannot survive, what cannot stand the 
environment in the broadest sense, but that Natural Selection 
never is able to create diversities. It always acts negatively 
only, never positively. And therefore it can explain [he con- 
tinues], if you will allow me to make use of this ambiguous 
word—it can “ explain” only why certain types of organic spec- 
ifications, imaginable a priori, do not actually exist, but it 
never explains at all the existence of the specifications of animal 
and vegetable forms that are actually found. In speaking of an 
“explanation” of the origin of the living specific forms by 
Natural Selection, one therefore confuses the sufficient reason 
for the non-existence of what there is not, with the sufficient 
reason for the existence of what there is. To say that a man 
has explained some organic character by Natural Selection is, 
in the words of Nageli, the same as if someone who is asked 
the question, “‘ Why is this tree covered with these leaves?” 

@ were to answer, “ Because the gardener did not cut them away.” 
Of course that would explain why there are no more leaves 
than those actually there, but it would never account for the 
existence and nature of the existing leaves as such. Or [he 
concludes] do we in the least understand why there are white 
bears in the Polar Regions if we are told that bears of other 
color could not survive ?*5 


Darwin himself recognized this fact, and in one of his letters 
says, “ Talking of ‘Natural Selection;’ if I had to commence de 
novo, I would have used ‘natural preservation.’ ’’!® 

“ Natural Selection,” says de Vries,!7 acts as a sieve; it does 
not single out the best variations, but it simply destroys the larger 
number of those which are, from some cause or other, unfit for 
their present environment. In this way it keeps the strains up to 
the required standards, and in special circumstances may even im- 
prove them.” 

It cannot originate variations: that is the first point to which 
we have to direct our attention. And in the second place it cannot 


*Science and Philosophy of the Organism, vol. i., p. 262. 
*/ ife and Letters, vol. ii., p. 346. Darwin and Modern Science, p. 70. 
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do everything in choosing and shaping the variations with which 
it is confronted. What causes the variations? That is the kernel 
of the whole matter, and it is one on which science at present, it 
must be confessed, can shed but little light. It is no good saying 
that there is an inherent tendency in all living things to vary: that 
explanation is purely verbal. To say that a thing inheres in, or 
stick in, something else, does not explain why it inheres or how it 
got stuck there. 

Of course there is the question of the action of the environment 
as to which so much doubt exists to-day. Of this it may be said 
that even if we grant it all the influence which its warmest advocate 
could ask, it still does not explain the question, because it does not 
explain how living matter acquired the property of responding to 
the influence of the environment. We have seen that Darwin in set 
terms disclaims the efficacy of Natural Selection as a cause of var- 
iations, and in face of that fact is it not extraordinary to find 
a man of science stating that “we must assume Natural Selection 
to be the principle of the explanation of the metamorphoses, because 
all other apparent principles fail us, and it is inconceivable that 
there should be another capable of explaining the adaptation of 
organisms without assuming the help of a principle of design.” 
Yet in such terms—illogical in the extreme, so it seems to me, does 
Weismann address himself to the solution of the difficulty. And, in 
so doing, he seems to me to throw a light upon the point with which 
we are concerned. If, he says, Natural Selection cannot explain 
the matter, then we must have recourse to the only other possible 
alternative—that, to him, appalling alternative—the principle of 
design. 

We need not hesitate to grant that these are the two alternatives 
with which we have to do. Now let us for a moment suppose that 
Natural Selection does everything that its most ardent worshippers 
claim for it, more, far more, than Darwin, its original describer 
claimed for it, can it dispense with design? That is the question to 
which we may well address ourselves. Just let us recall for a mo- 
ment what is claimed for the alternative; what has to be accounted 
for by those who deny the existence of an Intelligent Author of the 
universe. The world, so science assures us, at a certain date in 
the past, was a mass of nebulous matter at a terrifically high tem- 
perature. Slowly and with vast convulsions and cataclysms, it 
cooled down. Then by some chance mixing together of some nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and other elements, in some manner 
VOL. XCIX.—20 
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hitherto undiscoverable by, and even unimaginable by, modern chem- 
ists, the lowest form of living organism emerged—the offspring of 
the blindest kind of chance, yet endowed somehow or another with 
the marvelous power of propagating its kind, and, more, with a ten- 
dency to vary fortuitously in all directions. Then the law of 
Natural Selection, also the result of blind chance, sprang into 
existence without any Lawgiver to lay it down. By this simple 
process of extinguishing the disadvantageous variations, Natural 
Selection developed out of the come-by-chance Protozoan all the 
forms of animal and vegetable life which have flourished on this 
earth, or which now astonish us by their multitude and variety. 
Finally it brought forth the head and crown of things—man. And 
more, far more, the brain of man. 

And what does that mean? Hamlet, Paradise Lost, the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, the music of Handel, the paintings of Botticelli, 
internal combustion engines, wireless telegraphy, all the poetry of 
a Wordsworth, all the wonderful inventions of a Kelvin. All 
these things and a thousand more as wonderful, the Law of Natural 
Selection without a spark of intelligence behind it—this perfectly 
aimless action of physical forces—all these things it has accom- 
plished. This is the demand which is made upon our powers of 
belief by those who deny the existence of an intelligent Author 
of the universe, and attempt to put forward an explanation of the 
existence of things as they are. Natural Selection, if it be a law 
of nature, as we are assuming it to be, must be either the product 
of mechanical forces acting at random, or it must proceed from an 
intelligent Lawgiver. There is no middle term, since, as we have 
seen, there is in the last abstraction nothing between believing in a 
Being—a Lawgiver—Who is something in Himself apart from the 
world, and believing in a mere abstraction from, or generalization 
of, natural laws or processes, and that, apart from a Lawgiver, 
means nothing more than blind chance. 

In a letter published in the London Times, in connection with 
the alternatives just discussed, Lord Kelvin, in maintaining that 
there was no middle choice open to us, narrated a conversation 
which he had once had with the great chemist Liebig. When walk- 
ing with him in the country, Sir William Thomson, as he then was, 
asked Liebig whether he believed that the grass and the flowers 
which were all round them grew by chemical forces alone. Liebig’s 
reply was that he could no more believe that than he could believe 
that a botanical work, describing these objects, could be produced 
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by mere chemical forces. It is indeed a little difficult to see how 
anyone can deliberately embrace the blind chance alternative. In 
the discussion at Berlin between Father Wasmann and a number 
of materialistic opponents which excited so much interest a few 
years ago, this point was very clearly put by Professor Plate, an 
avowed upholder of monistic and materialistic views. He said: 
“The monist asserts nothing about the nature of God, but limits 
himself to the laws of nature. These laws are, indeed, the only 
things that we can establish with certainty; with regard to what 
underlies them there are many different opinions, and we monists 
are not all agreed on the subject. Personally,” he continues, and 
this is the most important part of his address, “personally, I always 
maintain that, if there are laws of nature, it is only logical to admit 
that there is a Lawgiver. But,” he concludes, “of this Lawgiver 
we can give no account, and any attempt to give one would lead 
us into unfounded speculations.” Such is his view. What at any 
rate emerges from it is the Argument from Design in a new form. 
Instead of the argument to the Artificer from the artifice, we have 
the argument to the Lawgiver from the law under which the artifice 
has constructed itself. 

It certainly is not, at least in my opinion, a weaker argument, 
rather one stronger and possessed of a greater grandeur than the 
old argument. 


If evolution [says Father Boedder]** be the true explanation 
of the existing order of the cosmos, and this evolution is due 
to the gradual working out to their final issues of laws inherent 
in matter from the commencement, then the question whether 
this existing order be due to intelligence or not, is not solved, 
but merely pushed back. In the achievements of human indus- 
try, a self-constructing machine would be taken to imply not 
comparative absence of skill and contrivance in its maker, but 
a higher exercise of these qualities; and the same will have to 
be said of the machine of the cosmos. The more its order is 
due to an evolution which is the outcome of the action of fixed 
laws inherent from the first and tending definitely towards 
the final result, the more striking is the manifestation which it 
bears upon its face. 


“Know, silly child,” said Mother Carey to the fairy who had 
made a butterfly, “ know, silly child, that anyone can make things, 


Natural Theology, p. 166. 
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if they will take time and trouble enough; but it is not everyone 
who, like me, can make things make themselves.”?® Now all that 
we are learning daily from science, perhaps most of all from biol- 
ogy, under the influence of the remarkable facts first discovered 
by the Augustinian Abbot Mendel, does certainly seem to leave no 
doubt as to the existence of those orderly series of occurrences 
which we call “ laws of nature.” If such there be they must either 
be the result of the ordainments of a Lawgiver or they must be the 
results of blind chance. It is the same problem which confronted 
Paley, stated in a somewhat different manner. He was obliged to 
consider whether the watch came to be as it was by blind chance, 
or because it had been made to tell the time by an intelligent artificer. 
We are asked to decide whether the laws under which life works 
out its ends, are the result of blind chance or come from a Lawgiver. 
In their essence the two inquiries are identical, and those who would 
have elected for blind chance under the Paleyian dilemma will do 
so now, whilst those who think that law and order and progress 
are inexplicable, not to say impossible, without a Lawgiver and an 
Orderer, will hold the conclusion at which Paley arrived, that the 
world shows forth its Creator in unmistakable language. Many 
other issues, all of them interesting, arise in connection with this 
matter, but with none of them can I find space to deal. What I have 
been anxious to show is, that the argument which held the field 
before the storm, when the lake was comparatively calm, now 
that the tempest has raged over it, still remains, restated as we may 
suppose the waters of the lake to have rearranged themselves during 
the commotion to which they were subjected, but essentially the 
same, and the same because founded upon what we cannot but 
regard as being the Eternal Verities. 
Kingsley, Water Babies, chap. vii. : 














MISS MATTIE’S GARDEN. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SHE flowers in Miss Mattie’s garden were grouped 
r Be together after a plan of Miss Mattie’s own. They 

B were not sown higgledy-piggledy to make a mosaic 
Gs, Sy of color as gardens usually are. They were har- 
NS monized, softly blending into each other; and this 
plan of Miss Mattie’s had no doubt a very restful and quiet effect 
for tired eyes. So thought the woman who leaned over the gate 
of Vine Cottage, on a hot, dusty July afternoon. At least it was 
hot and dusty out in the world. At Vine Cottage, down its green 
lane, the little house softly swathed up in the great vine that gave 
it its name, the day was hot indeed, but with a sense of refreshment 
everywhere, a promise of dews at night. 

The woman who leaned over the gate had led a child by the 
hand as she came down the woodland track. Now she let the child 
wander, while she feasted her eyes on the restfulness of the garden. 
The child was a boy of about five, a beautiful child, with the com- 
plexion of a peach, hair that lay in purplish-black rings on his little 
head: like a Christ-child of Murillo. The child wandered after a 
darkly-brown butterfly with splashes of scarlet on its wings. The 
mother let him go unheeding. It was safe enough here, where 
hardly any traffic came, except now and again a visitor or a trades- 
man’s cart to deliver goods to Miss Mattie. 

The woman must have been very pretty at one time. She 
had a profusion of light hair, and her skin must once have been 
delicate. Her eyes were of a light china-blue, attractive by reason 
of their unusualness. But ill-health and deadly fatigue lay like 
a blight over what must once have been a charming face. As the 
woman leaned upon the gate, she coughed and put her handkerchief 
to her mouth quickly. When she took it away it was stained with 
blood. She put it in her pocket indifferently, as though she were 
used to the occurrence. 

You plunge into the woodland path to Miss Mattie’s from a hot 
and glaring high road. The woman had trudged along the high 
road for some miles before the woodland road tempted her to turn 
aside. The glare of it was in her eyes and her brain still, the dust 
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that seemed to scintillate with millions of particles of white fire, 
the steely haze, the sky like molten brass. Not a stream tinkled 
by the roadside. The hedges were thickly whitened by the dust. 
Here, it was late afternoon, and the thrush, singing his last songs 
before the silent summer, was shrilling it down the long arcades 
of shade mottled with light. The trees were heavily green: she 
felt she could gaze into them forever. There was water under 
the hedge of the sweet-briar that bounded Miss Mattie’s garden. 
The smell of its wetness was in the air. The woman thought it 
the most delicious smell she had ever known. 

There were many pansies in Miss Mattie’s garden, pansies in 
all shades of purple from lavender to something that was almost 
black; pansies golden brown; pansies of that dull, grayish rose 
for which we have no name; yellow pansies. All sorts of other 
flowers there were—July lilies standing like young angels—one 
imagined them carrying a sword in sheath, keeping Miss Mattie’s 
garden; pinks, stock gillyflowers, forget-me-nots,and sweet William. 
There was a bush of boy’s-love close to the gate. The sharply 
aromatic smell of it reached the woman through the freshness of 
the stream, and the smell of the water-mints and wild thyme. Her 
head drooped forward. The sweet smells made her senses reel 
after the three miles in the dust and glare. 

Someone came out from under the porch, over which the vine 
hung, together with a rose bush in full bearing and many trails of 
honeysuckle. Miss Mattie herself. She was a little woman in a 
white dress. Ata distance you thought she was quite young. Her 
figure was so slender, so alert, her movements so brisk. She had 
a small pale face, with a peaked chin and very bright, dark eyes; 
a profusion of hair, which was hair-pinned up anyhow on top of 
her small head, was worn with something of a wild look. 

As she came nearer you discovered with amazement that Miss 
Mattie was far from being young, would in all probability never 
see fifty again. You discovered that the face was ivory-colored, 
and covered with a network of fine wrinkles; that the over-bright 
eyes were a little mad; that part of the cloudy look of the hair 
at a distance was due to the powdering of gray. You discovered 
these things at close quarters. But if. you had spoken to Miss 
Mattie in her out-of-doors attire—she always wore white, winter 
or summer, the texture only varying, and enveloped her face and her 
big hat in a swathing of net and lace—you would have divined a 
pretty woman through the swathing. Only very sharp eyes could 
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have discovered behind the veil the old woman in Miss Mattie, 
wherefore she had various pleasant adventures when she took her 
walks abroad, courtesies, kindnesses on the part of the male sex, 
which kept up her romantic illusions. 

Seeing her come down the garden path between the pansies 
with her youthful, mincing gait, the tired woman drew herself up 
wearily, and stepped back into the grassy track. It was as though 
she expected dismissal. She looked about for the child. Ah, 
there he was. He had grown tired of chasing the butterfly, and he 
was lying on the grass, dabbling his fingers in the stream. 

“ Georgie,” she called in a faint voice, and stooped as though 
to pick up the bag.she had been carrying. 

Miss Mattie had by this time reached the gate. “ My good 
woman,” she said, “ how tired you look! Won’t you come in and 
rest? A cup of tea and an hour in my garden will strengthen you 
for the road.” 

The woman lifted her heavy eyes. She was enviously con- 
scious of the difference between her dusty, trailing blacks and Miss 
Mattie’s embroidered muslin, to which the little black silk apron, 
embroidered with a design of poppies and leaves in one corner, 
gave an old-maidish look. Miss Mattie had a heart-shaped locket 
about her neck suspended by a thin gold chain. She had blue 
earrings in her ears. The sun shone on her old-fashioned rings, 
on the silver buckles of her tiny shoes, as she stood facing the tired 
woman the other side of the gate. Miss Mattie lifted the latch and 
came out into the road. 

“Come right in, you poor, tired woman,” she said. “I have 
always a rest and a simple meal for such as you. Don’t thank me, 
please. I don’t expect to be thanked. You know Who it was 
said: ‘A cup of cold water given in My Name.’ ” 

The tired woman looked as though she did not understand. 
She gazed vacantly at Miss Mattie’s face. What she did under- 
stand was the offer of a cup of tea, and a rest in Miss Mattie’s 
garden before she need go on to the village to seek a lodging. 
The village was a mile away at least, along the glaring road. She 
did not feel equal to the effort till she had rested. And the cup of 
tea was the one thing to put heart into her. There were other 
things she might have preferred once. She had put them aside 
with some difficulty for the sake of the child. She allowed herself 
to be drawn by Miss Mattie’s impetuous hands into the garden. 
Then she remembered. 
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“ My little boy is with me,” she said; and called the child. 
She had to go back to fetch Georgie, who, lying on his stomach, was 
looking into the depths of the pellucid water that ran under the 
bending swathes of grass over shining pebbles. 

“T saw a fiss,” he said without stirring, just moving his fat 
legs to show that he was aware of a presence. 

“ Georgie, get up,” said the mother. “If you are a good boy 
the lady will let you see her lovely garden.” 

The boy scrambled to his feet. Miss Mattie uttered a faint 
shriek. 

“ But, dear heaven, what a resemblance! ” she said, and covered 
her eyes with her little twinkling hands as though the sun had 
dazzled them. “And the name! My dear soul—!” 

The woman looked at Miss Mattie, and something of cunning 
came into her expression—a gentle and harmless cunning—as of a 
creature who has had to protect her helplessness by the only means 
within her reach. 

“What is your name, my good woman?” Miss Mattie asked, 
uncovering the corner of one eye. 

“ Mrs.— ” there was an almost imperceptible pause. ‘“ Mrs.— 
Smith.” 

“ Ah, I thought it might have been Ludlow. How could it 
be? Ridiculous! Living so much alone, and with one’s thoughts 
dwelling on one person, one is very apt to have imaginations. You 
think so?” 

She uncovered the other eye and took a good look at Georgie. 

“There is certainly a resemblance,” she said. “ Perhaps it 
will disappear after a little while. I often find that resemblances 
have a way of disappearing. There was a time when a chance 
resemblance in a walk, a figure, the turn of a head used to trouble 
me, so much that I gave up going outside my own little place except 
to church. That was, of course, after Squire Ludlow’s death. 
I nursed him like a daughter till he died.” 

The woman listened, with her furtive look. She was holding - 
the child by the hand now, and Miss Mattie walking up the 
garden path by her side, kept stealing odd peeps at him from the 
hither side of his mother, and then averting her eyes as though the 
richly-tinted little face dazzled her. 

“ The curls,” she said to herself. ‘“ They are as close as the 
tendrils of the vine. And purple-black like a ripe grape. It is 
very strange.” 
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She led the way through the porch, across a little tiled hall, 
into a sitting-room. The room was curiously pretty. It had gray 
walls, and the curtains and coverings of the furniture were gray 
and purple. The walls were covered with delicate water colors. 
The carpet on the floor had little bunches of faint violet sprinkled 
on a dove-colored ground. . The woman sank into a chair, with a 
murmured apology for the dust of her shoes and the skirts she had 
been too weary to hold out of the road dust. The child clung to 
her, hiding his face shyly from the bright eyes that seemed as 
though they could not keep away from him. Miss Mattie rang the 
bell. A neat little servant came in response. 

“We will have tea in the dining-room, if you please, Ann,” 
she said. ‘‘ Please send in a good tea—some boiled eggs—a little 
boy’s tea, with plenty of jam, honey, and cake—and—oh, yes !— 
there are a few strawberries left in the bed. Pick us a little dish of 
strawberries.” 

Georgie’s eyes grew large as he turned them on his mother. 
She was not noticing him. She was looking intently at a miniature 
in a frame of pearls which hung above the mantelpiece. It stood 
out among a number of other miniatures. The scarlet soldier’s 
coat made a violent spot of color. Below the miniature was a hand- 
ful of pansies in a glass, the only flowers on the mantelpiece which 
was covered with bits of old silver, china, and all sorts of pretty 
bric-a-brac. The woman leaned nearer and stared at the miniature. 
The face, highly-colored and aquiline-featured, was painted with 
delicate skill. The young man in the soldier’s coat had a fine 
forehead, fine gray eyes with dark lashes, and rather thick eyebrows 
which were not unpleasing. The cheeks were somewhat too red; 
the lips somewhat over-crimson. Altogether a face of vivid color- 
ing—for the scarlet of the lips, the touch of carmine in the cheeks, 
the white forehead showing above the brown of the face, were 
strongly contrasted with the curling rings of purple-black hair that 
fell in heavy clusters—like Georgie’s, surely like Georgie’s. 

“You see the likeness?”’ Miss Mattie asked, leaning a little 
nearer. “You see the likeness? An odd thing, isn’t it? If George 
Ludlow had left a child ”»—her lowered eyelids and the rising color 
in her cheeks were strangely young and virginal for a woman 
who would never see fifty again—‘ he must have looked very like 
your little boy. Of course he didn’t. He went out to battle and 
never came back.” 

“ He was killed?” asked the woman, sitting back in her chair 
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and pressing her handkerchief to her lips. The child was now 
seated on the floor. He was tired, and he rested his little head 
against Miss Mattie’s knee, quite unconscious of any social differ- 
ence between the world he was accustomed to and Miss Mattie’s. 
His eyes blinked. He had tried to make friends with Miss Mattie’s 
old poodle, but Fifine distrusted little boys and made no response. 
Georgie was keeping awake for the glorious tea which had been 
promised him. He was very sleepy. The trudge along the glaring 
road had thoroughly exhausted him. 

“ He must have been killed,” Miss Mattie replied in a low voice. 
“ He was the bravest of the brave. Or he died in captivity. He 
never came back. The War Office did all it could. We never had 
tale or tidings of him.” 

All the little world of the countryside knew Miss Mattie’s 
romance. Anyone at all sympathetic could always draw her on 
to talk about it. So it was not so wonderful that she should talk 
of it to this poor woman with the gentle face, to whom she was 
doing a charity that might perhaps be done to the Lord of us all. 

“His father and I hoped for a long time—past all hope. 
Everyone else had given up long before we did. I went and nursed 
Squire Ludlow at the Hall. His great grief, as it was mine, was 
that I was not really his daughter, in name as well as in love. It 
was all so sudden. The troops were called out before we knew 
where we were. No time for a marriage. I should have been very 
proud to have borne George’s name. Not that he could be more 
mine than he was, not if there were fifty marriages. Oh, my dear, 
here is Ann with the tea. And the very last of our strawberries. 
I shall pour out tea. And here is cream for the strawberries.” 

She lifted Georgie to her knee, crumpling her white muslin, 
soiling it with the stain of the road. A pair of little shoes much 
worn at the toes and white with dust lay against the lace of her skirt. 

Georgie woke up for his tea, ate greedily at first, but was soon 
satisfied. He laid his sleepy head against Miss Mattie’s shoulder. 
Miss Mattie had a way with children, as many a village mother of 
a sick child could have testified. She slipped an arm about the 
boy. Her other hand lifted the delicate china teacup to her lips. 

“ As I was saying, when Ann interrupted me,” she went on— 
“oh, yes, I remember. The day Captain Ludlow went away—he 
was the most splendid of them all—and all our men were splendid. 
His father and I went up to London to see them march through the 
streets. We could not goto Tilbury Docks. His father was afraid 
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I might break down, or so he said. I’ve sometimes thought he was 
afraid of himself, and he wanted to keep a proud face to the world. 
Oh, my dear, it was a spectacle! Bands playing, accoutrements 
glittering; the horses champing their bits and jingling all their 
trappings. How clean they looked! How alert! How bright! 
And the people all cheering like mad.” 

She put down her teacup and her bright, mad eyes seemed to 
see the pictures once again. Then she laid a hand over them. 

“The pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” she repeated, 
as though to herself. “Oh, my dear, it was worse for us left be- 
hind. How we suffer, we women! And that poor old man! 
Well, he hoped till he died. Just at the last—it.was two years ago 
last Christmas—he opened his eyes, and he said in a loud terrible 
voice: ‘George is dead!’ Strange—was it not?” 

Again the woman pressed her handkerchief to her lips. Her 
eyes were fixed on the soldier’s miniature. Miss Mattie did not 
wait for any comment. She pushed away her teacup with the dis- 
engaged hand. 

“ After all,” she said, “ we had our compensations—our great 
and glorious compensations. He was brave and splendid to the 
end—I am sure of it. His father and I—when we could talk of 
our griefi—we used to say that death we could bear, uncertainty 
we could bear, though it was harder. The one thing we could not 
bear—we, possessors of a glorious memory—was what others, God 
help them, had to bear.” 

She lowered her voice and leaned nearer the woman. 

“My dear, in that very battle from which Captain Ludlow 
never returned, there was a heap of slain—and—every man of 
them had been shot in the back. Dreadful! Incredible! I have 
my theory: it is that Captain Ludlow followed some of those cow- 
ards, trying to turn them back, and that so he was either mortally 
wounded or else he was captured by the enemy and—never came 
back. Think what it would have been if he had been discovered 
among those—unfortunates! It was impossible, of course; but 
other fathers, other sweethearts had to bear it. Our hearts might 
be broken, but our pride never. I never saw fear on the Squire’s 
face except at the hour he died. It seemed cruel tnat it should 
have overtaken him then, but there is One Who knows, Whose ways 
we must not judge.” 

The child settled himself lower in her arms, relaxed his limbs 
and stretched himself. 
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“ Let me have him,” said the mother. “ He is heavy for such 
a little lady as you.” 

“ No, no, you are tired.” 

Miss Mattie stood up, and, still holding the child, arranged 
her. silk sofa cushions with a dexterous sweep of her hand. 

“ Darling!” she said, as she laid him down. “ Darling! The 
likeness is really terrible; it grows clearer every moment. I won- 
der what the Squire would have thought. It would have opened 
all his wounds to see this child.” 

She stood looking down at Georgie as though she could not 
tear herself away. 

The shadows were now on this side of the house. It seemed 
cooler with the coming refreshment of the dews. A light wind 
had risen and stirred the window curtains, bringing the scent of 
the stocks and of a distant clover field. The wood doves were 
cooing all about the house, and there was a cawing of rooks as they 
winged their way homewards. 

“T had better be going,” said the woman, rising to her feet. 
“It’s a thousand pities to disturb him, but—” 

“ Please, don’t go yet,” said Miss Mattie. “ You don’t really 
look fit for it, you poor soul. Better stay. You won’t be the first 
wayfarer to whom I’ve given a lodging for the night. I'll tell 
Ann. How I’ve talked! And I know nothing of you. Nothing 
except that you’re a good woman. You haven’t seen my garden. 
Come and look at my pansies. I love them because they are so 
faithful. There is not a day of the year but they will bear a blos- 
som. If I had had the inestimable privilege of tending Captain 
Ludlow’s grave I should have covered it with pansies.” 

“My husband lies in an East End graveyard,” said the wo- 
man, with a sudden shrillness. “A horrible place—I’d have given 
him the green fields if I could.” 

Miss Mattie looked at her with a certain wonder. She had 
forgotten when she talked of her own griefs that her listener might 
also have suffered. 

“Your husband?” she said, with a manner of gentle remote- 
ness. She was prepared to be sympathetic; but the poor woman’s 
husband would be a drab personality beside that glittering creature 
in scarlet and gold who had ridden out of Miss Mattie’s life into 
the void. 

“Your husband? Of course. You are a widow, my poor 
woman. But, after all, you have this ””—indicating the sleeping 
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child—“ if Captain Ludlow had but left me such an image of 
himself.” 

She blushed again as she said it; and the other woman spoke 
with a kind of rage, strange in so gentle a creature. 

“ Your memories are very different from mine,” she said. “TI, 
poor wretch, I thought it a fine thing to marry a gentleman. I 
might have been happy with a man of my own class. He dazzled 
me. I worked my fingers to the bone for him. He was a gentle- 
man to the end. He did nothing except walk about with a dog 
at his heels; and sometimes he went to races. I had my savings 
when I married him; I had nursed him back from death’s door; 
I took a house near the Caledonian Road—you don’t know London, 
maybe—it’s up the Cattle Market way—not where I should have 
liked to settle, but the money wouldn’t run to more. I took in 
lodgers. We lived in the basement, I and the children. They never 
got any health. I lost four of them before Georgie came. Georgie 
would have gone the way of the others if we’d stayed. The base- 
ment was damp. You should have seen the beetles! And—rats! 
We couldn’t keep them under. We were broke out of it after 
Georgie was born, else he’d have gone too. His father was a gentle- 
man to the last. I took care of that. I never minded what I did 
for him. I felt repaid for it all when I saw him walk out with his 
cigar in his mouth and his dog at his heels.” 

Miss Mattie stared at her. Poor soul, what a sordid story she 
was revealing !—the more horrible because of its contrast with her 
own heroic idyll. 

“ He should not have let you work,” she said, her compassion- 
ate eyes resting on the weary and flushed face. Poor soul! What 
things women would idealize who had not such a splendid lover as 
Captain Ludlow. Her thoughts were full of bitter condemnation 
of the man, but she would not speak them. 

“ And you loved him to the end?” she said, wonderingly. 

“Oh, yes. I loved him to the end. I didn’t mind working 
for him, bless you. Not every poor girl like me marries a gentle- 
man.” 

She laughed oddly as she put her handkerchief to her lips. 
The handkerchief vaguely distressed Miss Mattie now that she could 
observe it. It was coarse and not over clean. Still, poor soul, she 
had been tramping the dusty highways. She would sleep in a 
little white bed, in a cool and fragrant room, for once. Part of 
Miss Mattie’s madness in the eyes of the rest of the world was that 
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she took her religion literally. She thought she could find a change 
of garments for the poor woman. She should have a hot bath and 
clean linen to sleep in. And the child. Miss Mattie herself was 
going to bathe the child. She had a curiously pleasurable antici- 
pation about the bathing of Georgie. 

*T came down here,” the woman said, with a reckless air, “ to 
see if any of his people were living who might take the child. I 
ask nothing for myself. I’d as soon die under a clean hedgerow 
as in a hospital any day: only I should like them to find me soon. 
He did use to have relations in these parts. Georgie’s father, I 
mean. They’re all dead and gone, and their money passed to 
strangers. I’ve had my journey for nothing—unless—maybe 
you'd take Georgie.” 

“T!” Miss Mattie was startled. “Take your child, my poor 
soul! Oh, I couldn’t do that. A mother has the first claim. I 
could find you some light employment—until you were stronger. 
A little needlework now. Have you ever mended lace? The 
child, of course, could stay. I should love to have the child. His 
little feet are not fit for the roads of the world.” 

“They have carried him far enough,” the woman answered. 
“ He’s an affectionate little lad; but at five a child soon forgets. 
I’m worse than you think, ma’am.” 

She suddenly unrolled the handkerchief she had been holding, 
under Miss Mattie’s shocked eyes. It was drenched with blood. 

“It’s the sixth to-day. I washed the others out in a stream 
and dried them on a hedge. The blood’s always coming into my 
mouth. I’m dead tired.” 

Miss Mattie stood up in alarm. She got the woman to bed in 
the little, cool, white room. Not to disturb her she put Georgie, 
after his bath, into a little cot by her own bed. Already she felt 
as though the child were hers. 

The next morning when Miss Mattie stole in softly and pulled 
up the blinds, the woman was gone. On the table was a roughly 
pencilled note, in which she asked Miss Mattie to keep the child, 
“ seeing as how you’ve a fancy for him, and have the best right to 
him, me being gone.” 

The last half of the sentence often recurred to Miss Mattie with 
a sense of bewilderment. What on earth did the poor woman 
mean? There was no explanation. The traveler had got well on 
her way before her absence was discovered. Miss Mattie ascer- 
tained later on that the woman had died in the infirmary of a town 
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some thirty miles away, leaving not a trace of where she had come 
from. 

Miss Mattie sometimes asked herself if she had not delayed to 
raise the hue and cry till the woman was well out of reach. She 
was full of scruples in all the matters of life and conduct. But, 
after all, her doom was written. It was better for the child to be 
wholly Miss Mattie’s. The time came when Miss Mattie almost 
forgot that he was not her own—hers, and George Ludlow’s. She 
believed and she did not believe; for it was a delusion she was very 
careful to keep to herself. 

“ Georgie shall grow up a gentleman—not as his father was,” 
she sometimes said to herself; which proved that she was deluded 
but with half her intelligence, and that a willful delusion. 





THE ANSWERING CHRIST. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


WITH grave, majestic, melancholy eyes 
The Sphinx beholds the waste of yellow sands; 
Around him eager pygmies swarm in bands, 
Whose spirits, unilluminate, unwise, 
With foolish queries brave his mysteries. 
To him they are but atoms; their demands 
As trifles, to the thought which age expands 
And deep-eyed pondering of the centuries. 


The riddle of the Sphinx! Egyptian lore 
And modern swift impertinence in vain 
Crave its solution. Problems evermore 
Pain and perplex us till the tortured brain 
Bowing at Calvary find peace and rest; 
One Love embracing all—the guesser and the guessed. 








THE QUESTION OF PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


BY EDMUND B. BRIGGS, D.C.L. 


Was LE Panama Canal Tolls question, so called, was rooted 
Yi in the soil of legal and diplomatic dispute more than 
sixty-four years ago, and the end is not yet. Even 
though the bill repealing the exemption of tolls upon 
American coastwise vessels may pass the Senate and 
become a law, the end will not be. That law will merely be the 
expression of the imperium, not of the majestas of the American 
people, which is yet to be expressed at the referendum to be taken 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 1914. 
Even then, the vexed questions now at issue will not be completely 
solved, not even in our own public law, much less in the realm of 
international law. The constitutional law of any one particular 
State and what is known as international law, are two very dif- 
ferent moral entities; and the two systems are not infrequently 
found to be at variance and in conflict. 

If the foregoing observations are correct (and who can reas- 
onably dispute them?), then the American people are entitled to 
expect from those who are charged by the Constitution with the solu- 
tion of the particular matter now at bar, the Canal Tolls question, 
a calm, candid, statesmanlike presentation of their respective argu- 
ments, pro and con, in other words, to the very best that is within 
them; and not to an exhibition of invective, vituperation, and party 
feeling by one side or the other. The occasion calls for statesman- 
ship of the highest order, not for the partisanship of mere pol- 
iticians. 

Historians tell us that the dream of a canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans first originated in the mind of Colum- 
bus. However this may be, it was fully shared by the Spanish 
conquistadores, as well as by the early French and English settlers 
of America; and actual surveys, with an inter-oceanic canal in view, 
were attempted in early Spanish times. The tale of the struggles, 
sacrifices, and mighty deeds of these iron men of yore would far 
exceed the limitations of space which are placed upon a paper such 
as this; but, to those who have gone deeply into it, the story has 
all the pathos and fascination of “ An Arabian Night’s Dream.” 
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The most that can be hoped for, here, is a fair and candid résumé 
of the questions which have arisen as to the canal, its construction 
‘and operation, etc., primarily as between the United States and 
Great Britain, and secondarily, and only incidentally, as between 
either or both of those Powers and Colombia and Panama. 

While the digging of a canal between the two great oceans 
had been not only the dream of centuries, but had been often and 
actively discussed, as between the United States and Great Britain 
it may be said to have assumed concrete form only with the opening 
of negotiations between the two Powers in the year 1848. 

These negotiations culminated April 19, 1850, with the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty which is usually styled the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. This treaty, which plainly contemplated the building of 
a canal “somewhere in Central America’ upon the territory of 
some Central American State—probably Nicaragua—provided for 
a joint control, a joint guaranty of neutralization, and a joint pro- 
tectorate by the contracting Powers, as also for equal, just, and 
equitable charges upon the vessels of all nations for user of the 
canal. This treaty embraced subjects other than the canal and 
its management; and, inter alia, contained a distinct mutual pledge 
that neither of them should ever acquire, directly or indirectly, any 
territory whatsoever in Central America. Great Britain having 
already, in 1848, occupied the Mosquito Coast, which belonged to 
Nicaragua, metaphorically before the ink upon the treaty was dry, 
now proceeded to occupy the Bay or Ruatan Islands, which be- 
longed to Honduras, and both of which, taken together, absolutely 
commanded any possible Atlantic entrance to a canal through 
Nicaragua. Of course, the United States promptly “ protested,” 
as she had protested for two years about “ Mosquitia,” and our 
government kept on “ protesting” for ten long years, twelve in 
all. The idea that our own government should build the canal 
had not as yet developed, and since whatever canal which might 
be built was to traverse the soil of some third State, our manifest 
interest, at that time, was to secure both neutralization and equality 
of treatment for American vessels, the sole existing guaranty for 
which was the treaty; and this was the reason why our govern- 
ment did not then or afterwards denounce the treaty. 

It was not until the year 1860 that Great Britain released her 
grip upon the rifled territories of Nicaragua and Honduras. It 
was in that year that she sent a Commissioner down to Central 
America, and he, in her name, restored the Mosquito Coast to 
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Nicaragua, and the Ruatan Islands to Honduras. The then Presi- 
dent of the United States was very prompt in sending in a message 
to Congress, felicitating that body upon the fact that Great Britain 
had, at last, complied with the obligations of the treaty. Then our 
country went into the throes of Civil War; and, in 1862-1864, we 
woke up to the fact that Great Britain had proceeded to occupy 
Belize, declaring it to be a “ British Colony ;” and Great Britain is 
in occupation of Belize to-day. Did our own government take any 
action in the matter? It “ protested;’ but the same reasons for 
non-denunciation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty still prevailed. It 
was our sole hold upon any sort of a canal, our sole hold upon 
neutralization of any practicable inter-oceanic waterway, our sole 
guaranty that none of the Continental Powers should rob us of a 
canal, and of any rights therein; and so we never went further 
than “ protests.” 

On December 1, 1884, Mr. Frelinghuysen, then Secretary of 
State, in the name of President Arthur, negotiated a convention 
with President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, for the purpose of building 
a canal through the territories of that State. He was the first 
Secretary of State to take openly and boldly the ground that, 
because of repeated violations of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty by 
Great Britain, that instrument had become “ voidable,”’ and that 
it was subject to denunciation by the United States. He did not 
claim that the treaty was “void.” The convention he negotiated 
with Nicaragua, in practically the exact terms of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, provided for equal rights of “all nations” in the 
user of the canal by their vessels; contained a provision for the 
exemption of American coastwise vessels from payment of tolls; 
and provided, further, for the assumption by the United States of 
a protectorate over Nicaragua. President Cleveland withdrew this 
convention from the Senate in March, 1885, “ for further examina- 
tion by the Executive ;” and, later on, sent a message to the Senate 
declining to re-submit the convention to it, basing his reasons upon 
substantially the following grounds, viz., (a) that the traditional 
policy of the United States forbade any “ entangling alliance ” with 
Nicaragua; (b) that the uniform policy of our own government 
had been opposed to anything short of the absolute neutralization 
of any canal which might be built across the isthmus; (c) that the 
uniform policy of our own government had been to demand exact 
equality of treatment and charges for user of the canal for the 
vessels of “all nations,” including our own. So that convention 
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fell to the ground, and at the direct instance of the President of 
the United States, who is, by the Constitution, charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign relations and affairs, and with the negotiation 
of all treaties. 

It thus clearly appears from the foregoing that, up to the last 
year of the administration of President Arthur, all American diplo- 
macy, all diplomatic negotiations, correspondence and conversations, 
had been based upon the ideas of absolute neutralization of any 
canal which might be built, and of exactly equal treatment of the 
vessels of “all nations,” inclusive of those belonging to our own 
citizens and nationals, for user of the canal; and that it was our 
own President who withdrew the Frelinghuysen-Zelaya Convention 
from further consideration by the Senate, precisely upon the ground 
that it violated those fundamental principles of American diplomacy. 

It was the outcome of the Spanish-American War which first 
opened the eyes of the American people to the twofold fact that 
a canal must be constructed, and that our own government alone 
must build it, operate it, and control it. The fact became apparent 
because of our acquisition of territories “ beyond seas,” just as 
the further fact that we must own, operate, and control a continuous 
line of railway, from our own borders to the Panama Canal, as 
a military necessity for the protection of that waterway, will soon 
become apparent. Expansion and foreign conquests are irresistibly 
driving us on, even against the reluctance of our own statesmen, just 
as Rome was so driven, even against the reluctance of her states- 
men. In such cases the pressure is economic rather than political ; 
and we may but hope, at best, that we have not “sown the wind, 
to reap the whirlwind.” 

With the ending of the Spanish-American War, came the great 
desire of our own government to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; and it is not at all strange to relate that, just as we had been 
previously “warm” to that treaty, and Great Britain even disdain- 
fully “cold’’ towards it, the positions of the two foreign offices 
became diametrically reversed. A canal was in sight; and Great 
Britain began to “sit up and take notice.” The French de Les- 
seps Company had started the ditch, but had collapsed for lack 
of funds; and it had become apparent that, if the canal was to be 
constructed at all, it could not be done by any private enterprise, 
but must be accomplished by the United States, and by the United 
States alone. Immediately and incontinently, as it were, the British 
government became violently enamored with the Clayton-Bulwer 
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Treaty, a treaty which she had repeatedly violated, and which she 
was then in the very act of violating, in Belize. To all suggestions 
for the abrogation of the treaty she turned a deaf ear, insisting that 
it remained in full force and vigor. We were in the position that 
all of our Secretaries of State, unless we can except Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen and Mr. Blaine, had uniformly, up to that time, taken 
in spite of British violations, and for the reasons above set forth. 
Exchanges of diplomatic notes and conversations between the two 
governments became very common. These finally culminated in 
the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which was duly 
signed by the respective plenipotentiaries, and was sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate for consent to ratification. The preamble to 
this convention expressly stated that “ The High Contracting Par- 
ties desiring to preserve and maintain the general principles of 
neutralization established by Article VIII. of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization the following 
rules, substantially as embodied in the convention between Great 
Britain and other Powers, signed at Constantinople, October 29, 
1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal.” 

Rule 1 provided that “ the canal shall be free and open, in time 
of peace as in time of war, to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any nation or its citizens or subjects in 
respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 

Rule 7 provided that “ no fortifications shall be erected com- 
manding the canal or the waters adjacent.” 

A further article provided that, immediately upon the ratifica- 
tion of the convention, the two contracting Powers shall immediately 
bring it to the notice of other Powers, and invite them to adhere 
to it. 
It thus clearly appears from the text of this draft of a treaty, 
duly signed, and duly sent by the President to the Senate for its 
“ advice and consent ”’ to its ratification, (1) that our government 
still adhered to its uniform policy of neutralization; (2) that 
it still adhered to its time-honored policy of free and equal use 
of the canal by the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, 
including the United States, in time of war and in time of peace, 
without discrimination against any nation, as to charges or other- 
wise; and (3) that neutralization, not neutrality, two very different 
things, was distinctly provided for; and, since no one Power can 
possibly establish neutralization, and can only by its own force pro- 
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claim and enforce its own neutrality, other Powers were to be 
invited by both parties to adhere to the corivention, thus establishing 
the principle of neutralization. 

Can the intellect of any candid man doubt for one instant 
that, up to the time this draft of a treaty was sent to the Senate, 
albeit it was already a recognized fact that the United States 
would have to construct the canal, as well as to control and operate 
it when built, our own Executive had, so far, never even conceived 
the idea of anything less than the equal use of the canal by the 
vessels of all nations alike, and without discrimination against any 
nation or its nationals, in respect of charge of traffic, or otherwise? 
Where is there ground up to this time (the time of submitting the 
proposed treaty to the Senate) for the assumption that the term all 
nations, in the language of the instrument itself, did not mean 
all nations at all, and did mean all nations except the United States? 
True, in the aborted Frelinghuysen-Zelaya Convention above cited, 
the same term “all nations ” did mean, precisely, all nations other 
than the United States, but that was, plainly and manifestly, be- 
cause another article of that convention granted to the United 
States, in unequivocal language, exemption of its coastwise ships 
from payment of tolls, something which nowhere appears in either 
the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, or in the treaty itself. 
If that construction of the term was intended in the case at bar, 
why was it not inserted, as in the aborted Frelinghuysen-Zelaya 
Convention, and why does the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty expressly refer to the rules enacted for use of the Suez 
Canal, which canal, as everybody knows, has always charged exactly 
equal tolls upon the ships of all nations, including the vessels of 
Great Britain, Turkey, and Egypt, the two latter being the territorial 
sovereigns of the canal? It may be objected that the Suez Canal 
is owned and operated by a corporation, and not by a government 
of a sovereign Power. Technically this is true, of course, but in 
point of fact, not only because of its ownership of a majority of 
the shares of the Suez Canal Company, but by reason of its pro- 
tectorate over and actual control of Egypt, the British government 
controls the operation of the canal as fully as though one of its 
military or naval officers were its official head. 

The draft of the proposed treaty, so as aforesaid submitted 
to the Senate, was not satisfactory to that body; and, under its 
asserted constitutional authority, it proceeded to amend it by the 
insertion of a clause providing that, in case the defence of the 
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United States required it, the rules for neutralization of the canal 
should give way, that is, that nothing in the treaty should stand in 
the way of the safety of the United States, as its own government 
might regard it. With this amendment included, the Senate “ ad- 
vised and consented ” to the ratification of the first draft of the 
treaty, fortification clause, adherence of other Powers and all. It 
thus clearly appears that, as yet, there was no idea of anything save 
complete neutralization, and absolute equality as to charges for 
transit, by the government of the United States. 

The treaty, as so amended by the Senate, was promptly rejected 
by Great Britain; and her government submitted a second draft 
to our State Department, in which the Seventh Article of the former 
draft (prohibiting fortification) was entirely omitted, and the first 
rule of which provided that “ the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and war of all nations which shall agrce to 
observe these rules,’ etc., etc. This draft was more offensive to 
public sentiment in the United States than was the first, not because 
the rule of equal use by the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations was still retained, but because of the phrase “all nations 
which shall agree to observe these rules.” Public sentiment had so 
advanced as to repudiate any treaty which should admit of any 
neutralization of the canal by virtue of contract or agreement of 
the Powers, and had settled itself upon the idea of a guaranty of 
neutrality by ourselves alone, as to all Powers other than our own 
public enemies. This second draft was not sent to the Senate 
because of these objections; and negotiations were renewed. Up 
to this point no objection had ever been raised by the United States, 
on the score that any of our ships, coastwise or other, ought to enjoy 
exemption from payment of canal tolls. 

The continuation of negotiations resulted in the ratification 
of the actual Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, November 18, 1901. The 
preamble of the treaty states that “ The United States adopts as the 
basis of neutralization of such ship canal, the following rules, sub- 
stantially as embodied in the Convention of Constantinople,...... 
for the free navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions 
or charges of traffic, or otherwise,” etc., etc., and Rule 7 of the first 
draft is entirely omitted—the rule forbidding fortification—and 
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there is substituted therefor a rule permitting the military policing of 
the canal by the United States. 

Apart from the somewhat ridiculous misuse of the term 
“ neutralization ” which, as shown above, no one Power can in the 
nature of things effect, instead of the term “ neutrality,” there 1s, 
manifestly, no change in the ideas of the United States as to the 
construction to be placed upon the clauses providing for equal 
terms for use by the vessels of all nations of the canal. The 
terminology of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, upon this point, is practically identical; and 
the idea itself had always been construed by our State Department 
just as it is now contended for by the British Foreign Office, if 
we except the instance of Mr. Frelinghuysen and President Arthur 
in the aborted Frelinghuysen-Zelaya Convention which, in set 
terms, provided for differential treatment of our coastwise ships. 
Can any candid mind, after reading the foregoing brief résumé, 
all of it culled from State papers, doubt the inevitable conclusion? 

By the terms of the treaty vessels of commerce, as well as 
of war, of all nations “ observing these rules,” are placed upon 
terms of exact equality “as to charges or otherwise ” for the use 
of the canal; and, as if to show that this principle, for which alk 
of our Secretaries of State, except Mr. Blaine and Mr. Freling- 
huysen, had uniformly and strenuously contended, was the plain 
intent and meaning of the two parties to the Hay-Pauncefote Con- 
vention, Article IV. of the treaty says: “It is agreed that no 
change of territorial sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the before-mentioned 
canal shall affect the general principles of neutralization” (neu- 
trality) “or the obligation of the High Contracting Parties under 
this treaty.” The language is plain and unequivocal; and, as 
above shown, had been uniformly contended for by our own 
State Department, up to that time, if we — the policy of 
Secretaries Blaine and Frelinghuysen. 

Veracity, absolute veracity, is the primary principle of all 
social ethics, the very keystone of the arch whereby the solidarity 
of society itself is maintained. If this be so, as applied to any 
one particular society, does it not apply, a fortiori, to the inter- 
national society of nations? Is language “a medium for conceal- 
ing thought,” as once expressed by a great English statesman; 
or has it not been a gift of his Creator to man, among other things, 
to enable him best to convey to his fellowman the expression of 
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that veracity upon which the existence of the entire social fabric 
depends? 

What is the duty of a President of the United States if, 
with his enlarged experience and means of information, his con- 
science says to him, that, in a present exigency, any particular 
plank of the party platform upon which he stood for election has 
become a menace to the true interests of the entire American 
people? Is he to stand by a partisan plank in a partisan platform, 
or is he to stand forth for what the voice of his conscience tells 
him is the right? 

Does the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, abrogate the 
equality of tolls provision of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty? In 
so far as our own constitutional law is concerned, as it has been 
construed by the Supreme Court, it unquestionably does have that 
effect. That tribunal has repeatedly held that a subsequent treaty 
has the effect to repeal a prior statute in conflict with its terms, 
and that a subsequent statute has the effect to abrogate so much 
of a prior treaty as may conflict with its terms. This is, however, 
not the case in international law, which holds the obligations of a 
solemn treaty to be of force superior to the municipal law, public 
or private, of any particular state or nation, and the rule is the 
same in what’ we know as universal public law, the precepts of 
which are directly deducible from the two great primary laws 
explained by Domat and the Chancellor d’Augusseau as coming 
to mankind through secondary natural law, which is the product of 
the intellect and will of the Creator Himself. 

Has our acquisition of territorial sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, by virtue of the treaty with the Republic of Panama, of 
itself altered our status under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty? In 
many, yea, in most respects, it has completely and absolutely al- 
tered our status. It has, for instance, ex necessitate, relieved us 
from any obligation to maintain neutrality of the canal and its 
approaches, in regard to our own public enemies, and has clothed 
us with complete belligerent rights within the canal itself and its 
environs, as against any public enemy of the United States. This 
the British Foreign Office has frankly admitted. All that prac- 
tically now remains of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty consists of two 
obligations, viz., to maintain neutrality within the canal and its 
approaches, as to “all nations observing these rules,” except as to 
any Power with which we may be ourselves at war; and to extend 
equal treatment, “as to charges and otherwise,” in the use of the 
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canal by commercial vessels of all nations observing these rules, 
including ourselves, except as to the vessels of an enemy State in 
time of war. : 

Further, as an incident of sovereignty and ownership, we have 
become entitled to give free transit through the canal to all public 
vessels and government goods of the United States, not only our 
ships of war, but all government-owned vessels and goods. This 
is, in itself, subject to limitations. If, for instance, we should 
carry out the suggestions of a bill now pending in Congress, and 
actually use our warships for carrying passengers and cargo (other 
than the mails) through the canal, we should be bound to rate 
those warships as “ commercial vessels” and charge tolls accord- 
ingly. This would not apply, however, to army or navy tratis- 
ports. In other words, since we have entered into the business 
of operating a canal, we have, as a nation, gone into a commercial 
business of a public nature; and, even under a plain provision of 
our own public law, while as the owner of our own canal we are 
entitled to its free use for public vessels and government-owned 
goods, having also gone into it as a commercial venture, we are 
bound to give its commercial use to the nationals of all nations 
upon precisely the same terms we extend to our own citizens. 
The case of the Erie Canal is precisely in point. New York is 
the sovereign and owner of the Erie Canal. She has the right to 
the free use of it for State-owned vessels and State-owned ma- 
terial; but, since she has thrown it open to commercial use, she 
is bound to give its use to the vessels (barges and canal boats) 
and their cargoes not only to her own citizens, but to the citizens 
of all the States, and even to the nationals of foreign States, upon 
precisely the same scale of “charges and otherwise” which she 
extends to boats and cargoes belonging to citizens of New York. 
This question long since passed beyond the realm of dispute in 
our own courts, as well as in those of England, and the doctrine is 
stare decisis. 

Nothing has been said in this paper concerning the attitude 
taken by Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State, concerning the 
isthmian canal question, mainly because of limitation of space. 
Suffice it to say that, in a series of brilliantly-written State papers, 
he took the ground that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was “ obso-:: 
lete,” also that any canal across the isthmus must be controlled 
by the United States, and, further, that any canal across the 
isthmus must, when built, be a part of the American coast line, 
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more accurately, a part of the coast line of the United States. 
To all of this, the calm and characteristic reply of the British 
Foreign Office was that the treaty was in full force and vigor, and 
that by the deliberate act of the United States in twice declining 
an offer of Great Britain to abrogate it, and that a valid subsisting 
treaty provided for joint control, and joint protection by the two 
Powers. Then came Mr. Olney who, in a most able and scholarly 
review of the entire question, took strong ground in favor of the 
subsisting validity of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. So the matter 
remained until negotiations were initiated, which led up to the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. It is but fair to both sides in the present 
imbroglio to say, here, that up to the actual negotiation of the 
latter convention, the United States not only had ample grounds 
for, but would have been amply justified in a denunciation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, a step which would have left us perfectly 
free to act as we pleased. If our statesmen and diplomats had an 
idea that the mere acquisition by us of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, absolved us from the commercial obligations of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, they overreached themselves quite as thor- 
oughly as Mr. Hay was overreached in the negotiation and the 
Senate in the ratification of the treaty itself. As to any contention 
that we are bound to-day with the provisions of said treaty as to 
ships of war, or the exercise of belligerent rights in the canal, 
mere partisan “clap-trap” set up for partisan ends, the complete 
answer is that Great Britain has, by her own course in Egypt, 
estopped herself from even making a “ protest.” Notwithstand- 
ing the “ neutralization” of the Suez Canal by express terms of 
the Constantinople Convention, Great Britain has seized each and 
every “coign of vantage” at both ends of that canal, has strongly 
fortified and garrisoned them, under her own flag, so that she 
completely controls both entrances, and by reason of her pro- 
tectorate over and occupation, military occupation, of Egypt, and 
her control by the Sidar of every soldier in the Egyptian army, she 
had, without words, placed herself in the precise military condition 
at Suez in which we have now placed ourselves at Panama. No 
wonder she admits in her protest against unequal tolls that our 
sovereignty gives us the complete exercise of belligerent rights in 
our own canal! ; 

Who ever dreamed, before the recent debate in the House of 
Representatives, that a mere grant of equal commercial privileges 
amounted either to a “ surrender” of sovereignty or to an aband- 
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onment of “control?”’ The question answers itself, to the mind — 
of any man who has even skimmed the outside surface of inter- _ 
national law. 

In the words of an eminent New York lawyer, “ What does a 
treaty mean, what its plain language says that it means, or what its 
plain language says that it does not mean?” Do the words “all. 
nations ” mean all nations, or do they mean “all nations except 
the United States and the Republic of Panama?” 

As a conclusion, we will make this summary : 

1. The traditional policy of American diplomacy, as well as 
the traditional policy of the Democratic Party, is directly opposed 
to the stand taken by those statesmen who are opposed to the re- 
quest of the President for a repeal of the tolls exemption clauses 
of the Panama Canal Act. 

2. The plighted word of the nation, the honor of the nation 
itself is, in the plain words of a solemn treaty, pledged that there 
shall be no discrimination as to “any nation, its citizens or sub- 
jects,” in the exaction of such tolls. 

3. The navigation laws of the United States already afford 
not only adequate, but excessive protection to vessels of our citizens 
engaged in coastwise trade. They need no such protection, or 
subsidy, as is granted by the statute, not even, as so glibly asserted, 
against the railroads, by which they are mainly either directly 
or indirectly owned and controlled, by reason of our peculiar 
system of “interlocking directorates,’ and with which, as is 
clearly shown by their freight and passenger rates, they have a 
complete understanding. 

4. If any class of vessels of our merchant marine needed any 
special favors in the canal, it would be the vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce, which are ostensibly obliged to compete with 
the foreign shipping of the entire world. As a fact, they do not 
need this protection, and for the same reasons stated in the con- 
cluding part of No. 3 above. 

5. The repeal of the tolls exemption clause of the statute 
relieves us from a delicate and dangerous diplomatic impasse with- 
out any sacrifice of national dignity and honor, without the delay 
and expense of an arbitration; and without estopping us from tak- 
ing up the question again, diplomatically, at any future time. 

6. The President of the United States is charged by the Con- 
stitution with the conduct of our foreign relations and affairs, and 
all diplomatic correspondence and conversations run in his name: 
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“ The President believes,” “The President highly appreciated,” etc., 
etc. There is much in the conduct of diplomatic affairs which, 
in the nature of things, and by the necessities of the case, must be 
kept secret, lest the entire objects sought to be accomplished may be 
frustrated by premature publication. The responsibility is upon 
him, and upon no one else. The entire matter necessarily remains, 
by virtue of the responsibilities of his high office, within his own 
conscience; and when Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, plainly informed the Congress that his entire foreign policy, 
and its success or failure, depended upon a repeal of the tolls ex- 
emption clause of the statute, it was not Woodrow Wilson, but the 
President of the United States, the executive head, not only of a 
party, but of the American people, who was speaking. Do the 
American people believe in the veracity, the honesty, the integrity 
of the President of the United States? Has the man, or the official, 
given them reason to impeach his personal or official character? 
These questions, it seems to the writer, answer themselves. 





UNTRIED WINGS. 
BY M. H. LAWLESS. 


Wuat were you but a bird with half-fledged wing, 
Still warm from happy nestling at my side? 
On the nest’s rim you sat with wondering 
Upon a sea so deep and blue and wide, 
And then aspired above its deep to swing, 
Or through its lower billows swiftly glide— 
You who knew naught but nest-bound fluttering, 
Whose strength in flight had never yet been tried! 
O pity of it that you could not wait 
Until each twig and branch you learned to sway! 
That with my bits of food I came too late 
To hold you to the place where safety lay! 
But now my heart can only bleed for you 
Whose broken wings will never sweep the blue! 

















CATHOLIC WORK FOR THE SECULAR PRESS. 


BY EMMA SHERWOOD CHESTER. 


the Church, that the secular press is elevated and 
enriched by any infusion of Catholic truth that 
touches the spiritual and social questions of the day. 
Especially is this true of those observers whose voca- 
tion binds them perpetually to the whirl of the world’s unrest. 

In a work by M. René Bazin which has just left the hands 
of an English translator, we have an instance of this sort. M. 
Bazin is, by vocation, novelist to the great world; but he is also— 
which is of immeasurably wider importance—a Catholic and a 
patriot. In the book above mentioned, entitled Gentle France, he 
develops, and we might say faultlessly expresses, the Church’s 
teachings and ideals on these two themes, religion and patriotism. 
Not one of those irresistibly charming stories could have been given 
to the world by a writer who was not himself a sincere and intel- 
ligent Catholic, and at the same time an ardent patriot. While 
inseparably French in sentiment and treatment, they are, like the 
Church’s teachings, universal of application, impersonal in justice, 
and distinctly pure in politics. 

Without book or bell, without rite or dogma, M. Bazin an- 
nounces himself, from his seat in the French Academy, a champion 
of the Church and his country, after the manner of Count de Mun 
in his vocation of statemanship. It would be inconceivable for 
any reader of Gentle France to ask the questions: “Is this writer 
a Catholic Christian?” ‘Is he a patriotic Frenchman?” for the 
fact that he is both is proclaimed upon every page, with that 
natural insouciance, that dignified assurance which makes the ideal 
Catholic writer or speaker fascinating and convincing above all 
others. Few possess, of course, the downright genius, which must 
always be spiritual in essence, that has been the dower of M. Bazin; 
but it is entirely possible that the humblest contributor to the 
Chatterbox Corner of a diocesan paper, let us say, may faithfully 
and truthfully express the Catholic spirit. 

A few months ago, we were inadvertently drawn into corre- 
spondence with the editor of a magazine which has an extensive 
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Catholic as well as world-wide non-Catholic support. We were with- 
drawing our subscription, on the ground that it was no longer 
possible for a loyal Catholic to encourage the publication of matter 
so inexcusably libelous of Catholic belief and practice. 

Like the proverbially inclined moth to the candle, it has be- 
come a vogue among non-Catholic story-tellers (sic) to write novels 
about “ Catholic” characters in a “ Catholic” environment, neither 
of which would be recognized as life-like by a Catholic reader. 
As current instances I may site The Little Crucified Sisters in the 
New York Evening Post, and Edith Wharton’s The Custom of the 
Country. We do not believe that these caricatures and slanders 
are designed with any especial malice aforethought, for these same 
writers would just as zealously “ study up on” Catholic truth for 
commercial rewards as they now lazily make use of Protestant 
implements for their “artistic” productions. No. This attrac- 
tion of the literary moth to the Catholic candle, is due to the 
impressive and commanding reality which the Church has ever 
presented to the eye of art in every form. The beauty of her 
symbolism, the power of her veracity seizes upon and dominates 
the imagination of even very ignorant and careless magazine writers. 
To such the Church is an inexhaustible storehouse of “copy ” for 
editorial or publishing pay envelopes. The sanctuary lamp is 
“lovely ” in their eyes, because red contrasts so well with gray stone 
and white vestments. They perceive in it no homage to the Real 
Presence of God upon His altars. Its undying faithfulness, never 
extinguished by night or day, makes of this lonely sentinel of 
Divinity a mere piece of stage property for such writers, setting 
off, as it were, the infamous pranks of Lord John This, or Lady 
Joan That. 

The editor to whom we made our protest against these abuses 
chanced to be a Catholic receiving a very high salary, and, as the 
indignant reply was worded, “a very devout one.” Certainly 
not one out of ten thousand readers of this well-known journal 
has ever entertained the faintest suspicion of this circumstance; 
for Catholic diplomacy and high salaries are twins whose acquaint- 
ance such Catholic writers as M. René Bazin would scornfully 
repudiate. The editor was offended by our friendly and financial 
falling-off, but made no apology; nor has the magazine changed its 
policy. On the contrary, such writers appear without distinction, 
colorless and mechanical, far removed from the seats of the im- 
mortals; and this because they have betrayed the wealth of truth 
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and beauty which was their birthright, for a mess of atta by 
way of pecuniary gain. 

Now the foregoing ‘ivesianalone have been given to show the 
need in secular journalism of sincere, accurate, simple, and unapolo- 
getic Catholic writers. St. Paul recommends milk for babes. The 
secular press is not prepared for the strong meat of dogmatic teach- 
ing. The milk must even be diluted a little until secular journalism 
is stronger in integrity. 

In Gentle France, M. Bazin presents to us every form of belief 
and unbelief. The infidel, the scoffer, the skeptic, the howling 
atheist. He also gives us nuns of seraphic perfection and work- 
men of preternatural intelligence. Into the mouth of one of these 
last he puts the arresting words, ‘‘ What we need, sir, is priests of 
extraordinary power. That is why we should pray more fervently 
for them at the time of their ordination.” One realizes by the 
manner in which they are put, that these words express the mind 
of the writer himself. They contain the essence of M. Bazin’s 
religion and patriotism. He declares and he convinces us that he is 
right, that intercession for a priesthood of extraordinary power 
would remedy all the social and political evils of the times. That 
at the present day the spiritual power of our priesthood cries 
importunately for an increase. Upon our priesthood devolves the 
work of the Catholic press. Upon the laity rests more and more 
the duty of acting as interpreters of Catholic truth to secular litera- 
ture. Such an interpreter is M. Bazin or Agnes Repplier. They 
speak the mind of the Church in a language that can be apprehended 
by people engaged in secular pursuits with the secular mind. They 
are not apologetic; they speak as having authority. They do not 
veil in diplomacy or ambiguity the source of their teaching; yet 
they. adapt themselves to every form of teachableness or appre- 
hension. The impetuous convert is not always to be trusted for 
this work. Like a sick man just coming out of a successful opera- 
tion, he is inclined to be effusive over the wonders of his hospital, 
his surgeons, his nurses, and even his convalescent diet. We are 
sometimes told not to trust him until he has learned to forget a 
little the authors of his health and happiness. 

But there is usually a via media of safety in all human affairs. 
The lay convert of some ten or fifteen years experience may, as a 
rule, be trusted to walk in the paths of the secular press with honor 
to his faith and charity to his enemies. The purgative way of 
spiritual and intellectual suffering, has inevitably softened his heart 
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and clarified his vision. He sees, O, he sees the world’s need; and 
he tenderly lays his hand upon its aching spots to heal. Not. 
as the skilled surgeon of the priesthood to whom the invalid 
press has not yet submitted itself, but as a brother or sister of the 
bon sécour who at least knows what ails it, and can influence it to 
go to the hospital. 

Unlike a free son of the house, such as M. Bazin, the found- 
ling convert writer must keep more closely perhaps to the security 
of his foster mother for guidance and protection. Yet, though less 
eminent and magnetic than the sons of the household, the lay 
convert writer of some years of experience may be relied upon to 
represent his mother with appreciation, and even a degree of il- 
lumination. 

An excellent way for a novice in this work, is to begin with 
a suburban or even rural newspaper, to challenge some of the long- 
accepted fallacies of its Open Forum or People’s Column. Social- 
ism, defective systems of local education, sectarian controversies— 
all these things open the way for a Catholic writer to reply with 
truth, with beauty, usually with what seems to the jaded editor a 
startling originality. Discussion is opened among thinking people. 
Fair play is demanded, and in a measure usually allowed in our 
American press. Some heretical or socialistic scribbler hitherto 
accustomed to the right of way in his local paper for his literary 
fireworks, suddenly finds himself brought up short by a Catholic 
truth which he does not at first recognize as such, but which he 
soon ascertains is ‘a stern reality—his enemy par excellence, 
walking up to him without fear. A school girl of fifteen recently 
put to rout a socialistic propaganda in a Southern city in this 
manner. The palm of victory was publicly awarded her, and there 
was a wholesale clean-up of Socialism in her town paper. A mere 
catechism child, she confounded the doctors of Marx and Bebel 
with her Catholic truth. 

Current forms of social amusement, agitations for public 
reading rooms, sewer systems, or whatever may for the hour 
occupy the public consciousness—all offer to the Catholic lay writer, 
provided he is willing, like St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, to make 
himself “ small,” opportunities for substituting Catholic ideals for 
chaotic experiments. If he is bright, resourceful, in full posses- 
sion of the truths of the Church’s wisdom, his statements will be 
copied by neighboring journals, and even find a wider acceptance 
and quotation. He has started a current of pure authority into the 
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more or less stagnant pools of false philosophy and confirmed 
prejudice. Such a Catholic contributor to the secular press has 
been known to check and even wholly eliminate some swelling tide 
of erroneous belief or propaganda. We speak from a rather happy 
and, humanly speaking, successful experience in this work. The 
interpreter of the Church’s teachings to the secular press is a 
thinker of degrees. His work filters and simplifies down from 
the learned theologian of the schools to the editor of The Woman’s 
Page or the Housekeeper’s Corner. 

Quite recently we read a very brilliant review of Professor 
Orwick’s Philosophy of Social Progress, by W. E. Campbell. It is 
a lucid and masterly presentment of Catholic ideals which would be 
of immeasurable benefit to the secular press; but it, in its turn, 
needs an interpreter. The average secular mind cannot at once 
seize these great facts as expressed by thinkers so highly intellectual 
and spiritual. They must be translated, as it were, into the ver- 
nacular of the everyday newspaper, before the democracy can appre- 
hend them, and the voice of the people proclaim them by majority. 
It is here that the Catholic lay writer may find his Christian work. 
Whether he be a novelist of fashion like“some we have cited, or a 
reporter for a city district on a great daily, the opportunity is more 
and more inviting to write in the spirit, and with the color of 
Catholic truth. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY.’ 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


SAJHE Catholic Church,” writes Father Moran in the 
Yi preface of his scholarly essay on the beginnings of 
the Christian ministry, “‘ bases her authority to teach 
and govern on the apostolic succession of her hier- 
archy. Christ founded a Church, and gave the 
Apostles whom He placed over it certain ecclesiastical powers to be 
transmitted by them to their successors to the end of time. The 
ecclesiastical superiors of to-day claim to teach and rule, not by 
election or delegation of the faithful, but by a kind of spiritual 
descent instituted by Christ. In this age of political liberalism 
and popular sovereignty, it is not surprising to find the Church 
assailed for her oligarchical constitution. Advanced Protestants 
would have the people supreme in the Church as in the State; while 
modern rationalists would have us believe that our hierarchical 
jurisdiction is the effect of evolution and the growth of centuries, 
and that it was unknown and unheard-of in the early Church. It is 
with a view of answering these difficulties that I propose to inquire 
inté the government of the primitive Church, and to show that its 
constitution was in principle the same in the first century as it is 
in the twentieth.” 

An introductory chapter discusses briefly The Church in the 
Gospel, bringing out clearly and accurately the true idea of “ the 
kingdom of God.” When our Lord speaks of “the kingdom,” 
He at once arouses the enthusiasm of the Jews, for the term stirs 
up in the national mind a world of hopes and expectations. The 
Jews in the captivity and in the dispersion had ever been sustained 
and encouraged by the prospect of the future glory and prosperity 
of the everlasting kingdom foretold by Daniel.? They did not real- 
ize the spiritual nature of the promises of the prophets, but looked 
forward to a great political empire, in which Israel would dominate 
the whole world. Jesus could not correct this false notion all at 
once, for the people would not have understood Him; the shock to 
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their prejudices would have been too violent. His first care was, 
therefore, not to explain the nature of His kingdom, but rather to 
lead men quietly toward it; to establish the authority of His mis- 
sion, and thus place Himself in a position to transform the popular 
idea. 

Our Lord first tells the Jews that all human hopes and works 
must be made subservient to our last end: “ What doth it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” In this world man’s 
religious life is never free from persecution, risks and temptations, 
but there is a life to come in which the blessed will enjoy all good 
things in peace. The words “ Thy kingdom come” in the Lord’s 
Prayer is a prayer for a kingdom on earth; but that kingdom con- 
sists in hallowing the name of the Father, and doing His will on 
earth, as it is done in heaven. This phase of the kingdom is op- 
posed to the reign of sin and the devil: ‘“‘ What have we to do 
with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth; art Thou come to destroy us?” 
It is not so much a kingdom, as a sovereignty, a reign of God in 
men’s hearts. A spiritual entity, it is contrasted with the goods of 
this world. “Be not solicitous, therefore, saying what shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? 
ia iwaed Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 

This sovereignty is but the soul of an earthly phase of the 
kingdom, in the proper sense of the word. This kingdom is the 
collectivity of all those who believe in Christ and His teaching. 
“For this was I born,” said Jesus to Pilate, “ and for this came I 
into the world, that I should give testimony to the truth.” His 
kingdom is primarily a kingdom of truth. It is not a puritanical 
reformation of Judaism, nor a prophetic school returning to a for- 
gotten justice, but a new entity, based on a new revelation, which 
came, after John the Baptist, to complete the law and the prophets. 
It is a new glad tiding; a mysterious message; a hidden treasure; 
a pearl of great price. It is a message which the prophets longed 
to receive, and which the disciples are accounted blessed to hear. 
This revelation Jesus calls the word of the kingdom.® 

“ The law and the prophets were until John; from that time 
the kingdom of God is preached, and everyone useth violence 
towards it.”* Here Jesus is clearly not speaking of the final king- 


3 Matt. vi. 31; Luke xvi. 16; Mark i. 15; Matt. xiii. 11, 16, 17, 19, 44, 45. 
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dom in heaven, nor the sovereignty of God in men’s hearts, but 
of an external institution of some kind. “The time is accom- 
plished, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe 
the Gospel,” says Jesus. The accomplished time is that spoken of 
by the prophets, after which “the Lord shall give Him the throne 
of David His father.” The kingdom is that of the Son of David, 
a true kingdom on earth, composed of all those who “ repent and 
believe the Gospel.” This collectivity is represented as a seed-plot, 


where the good seed is sown, and where it germinates, and grows to 


a full harvest, to be at last gathered into the kingdom of the Father 
in heaven.® 

The kingdom of God embraces in this life worthy and 
unworthy members, children of Christ and children of the devil. 
This is clear from the two parables of Jesus in Matt. xiii., which 
tell of the enemy sowing cockle among the wheat, and of the net 
containing good fish and bad. The citizens of the kingdom are 
those who understand the teaching of Christ, and have responded 
to the call of faith. Some guests are invited to the marriage feast, 
but they refuse to attend. The call to the kingdom is a great free 
gift of God. The great sin of the Jews consisted in their refusal 
to accept the word of the kingdom. “ The publicans and harlots,” 
said Jesus, “ shall go into the kingdom of God before you.” “ The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and shall be given to a 
nation yielding the fruits thereof.”® Penance or conversion is the 
first condition for entrance into the kingdom. “ Do penance, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.”’ The disciple of the kingdom must 
receive the word of God with the simple faith and trust of a little 
child. “‘ Whosoever does not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall not enter it.’’” 

On the road to Czsarea Philippi, Jesus promises to make St. 
Peter the ruler of the kingdom of God after His death. “TI will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven..... Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church.” Peter is to be the 
rock foundation; the Church built upon him will be indefectible; 
he will be the chief steward; his binding and loosing will be ratified 
in heaven; he will be the primate in the new kingdom. Later on all 
the Apostles will receive together a promise to bind and loose with 
divine authority, becoming thereby partakers in one of the promises 
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made to Peter. They will not, however, become the foundation; 
they will not receive the keys of the kingdom. 

Harnack fails to see in the teaching of Jesus the foundation 
of a Church, least of all a Universal Church. According to him 
Jesus was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and in 
sending forth His disciples, He placed the same limits on their mis- 
sion. Harnack maintains that the passages recording a universal 
mission, given by our Lord during the forty days, are but the 
expression of the Christian mind after it had seen the development 
of the Gospel for fifty years. The Apostles, no doubt, established 
a Universal Church before their death, but then “ the chasm which 
separates Jesus from the Apostles has never been bridged over, 
nor can it be.” 

An unbiased examination of the four Gospels reveals naught 
of the narrow-minded nationalism suggested by Harnack. So little 
does Jesus think of an exclusively Jewish kingdom, that as a matter 
of fact the Jews will scarcely find a place in it at all. In the parable 
of the vineyard, Jesus tells the Jews that the kingdom will be taken 
from them and given to another nation. In the parable of the mar- 
riage feast, He develops the same idea. The prophet Isaias and 
John the Baptist both taught plainly that only a remnant of the Jews 
would inherit the promises, and Jesus frequently spoke of the ex- 
clusion of the Jews from the kingdom.® 

In the tenth chapter of Matthew, we see that the Apostles 
received two distinct missions. The first, confined to the Jews, was 
only a temporary mission which they shared in common with the 
seventy-two disciples. In this mission they organized no society, 
and enjoyed no special jurisdiction. A second and a greater mis- 
sion is also foreshadowed’ in Matt. x. 17, 18. The Apostles are to 
go forth on an unlimited mission; their testimony is to be given be- 
fore Gentiles as well as Jews; they are to be brought before govern- 
ors and kings as well as councils; they will, in short, be hated by all 
men, because they come in the name of Christ. Their great com- 
mission—“ Going, therefore, teach all nations ’—is not the inven- 
tion of a pious Christian, as Harnack would have us believe; it is 
the fulfillment of promises made frequently by Christ during His 
public ministry. 

Early in His ministry, Jesus selected twelve of His disciples 
and gave them a special mission, and a special name, Apostles, liter- 
ally those sent, messengers. The word was not borrowed from the 
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Jews, nor was it of Scriptural origin. The apostolic office, in the 
discourses of Jesus, ‘“‘ seems to be chiefly a mission, a work of testi- 
mony.’”® 

St. Paul brings out clearly the nature of the apostolic office, 
because his own claims to apostleship were frequently called in ques- 
tion. He defends eloquently the authenticity of his Gospel, the 
fruitfulness of his mission, the hardships he has endured, but above 
all he insists on the fact that he has been especially called and sent 
by Jesus Christ in person.'® 

From the very beginning, the Apostles were a centre of author- 
ity for the Church. In the mother Church of Jerusalem, the su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority was in their hands.'! The Epistles 
of St. Paul represent them as the supreme teachers, the ambas- 
sadors of God, the dispensers of the mysteries of Christian knowl- 
edge, the guarantee of the purity of Christian doctrine.’* St. Paul 
also speaks of their power of jurisdiction, which has both a ju- 
dicial?* and a legislative phase.'* The apostolate is not merely a 
magisterial charisma. St. Paul is equally a teacher and a ruler; 
he requires faith in his doctrine, and obedience to his ordinances. 
The preaching of the Gospel is not the free working of the Spirit. 
St. Paul preaches what he himself has received,’® the testimony 
of Christ. He governs, likewise, in virtue of the power he has 
received from Christ.*® 

While the first Christians in Palestine had many points in com- 
mon with the Jews, they clearly formed.a distinct society or Church. 
Men were initiated into this society by baptism; they had their 
specifically Christian meetings, with a symbol of brotherhood, the 
Eucharist; they were united by the same doctrine, and the “ same 


‘ fellowship of the Apostles ;” and they worked for the same spiritual 


end.1? 

Dr. Hatch, in his Organization of Early Christian Churches, 
page 12, sees in the Christian communities merely an imitation of 
pagan collegia, from which they differed merely in one thing, their 
philanthropy. But he brings forward no convincing proof of this 
arbitrary statement. We are fully aware of the great charity 
of the early Church, which frequently found expression in hos- 


*Acts i. 8; Matt. x. 27; Matt. xxviii. 20. : 

Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, 15-37; 1 Cor. xi.; xv.; 2 Cor. v.20; Rom. x. 14; 1 Cor. ii. 1. 
™ Acts ii. 42; iv. 34. : 
43: Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 15; Gal. i. 7; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

1%, Cor. v, 2; 2 Thess. iii. 16; 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 2. 
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pitality and almsgiving. But this was nothing new; it was merely 
a continuation of the Jewish tradition. The Christians did not be- 
come brethren by loving and helping one another, as Hatch seems to 
think, but they loved and helped one another because they were 
brethren. In a word, their common faith was the basis of their as- 
sociation. The local communities were religious societies, founded 
on a common faith, a common hope, and a common calling; they 
had a social life peculiar to themselves. They came together for the 
Eucharist, instruction, prayer, the reading of Scripture, and the 
exercise of spiritual gifts. This social life, and not the philan- 
thropic idea, differentiated the Christian societies from the pagan 
associations. 

Again the collegium was an autonomous, isolated association, 
usually formed under the protection of a tutelary deity. Its officers 
were elected annually, and derived their authority from the body 
which elected them. It was altogether different in the Christian 
community. The local church embraced all the faithful of a city, 
however numerous they might be. Unlike the pagan funeral clubs, 
the Christians formed together one organized body; their officers 
were ordained by the Apostles, derived their powers from Christ 
through the Apostles, and held office for life. Their faith, morals, 
worship, and purpose were so utterly different from the pagans 
around them, that they would never have dreamed of turning 
to paganism for a type of their organization. As most of them 
in the beginning were converts from Judaism, they would naturally 
turn to the synagogue if on the lookout for a model. 

From the very beginning the Christians had a special name 
for their community. They called it a church, ekklesia. This term 
was well known in all the Greek cities, where it meant the assembly 
of the citizens. It is used in a similar sense in the Old Testament.1® 
St. Paul sometimes uses the word in this sense,!® but more com- 
monly in a derivative sense, meaning all the Christians of a local 
community. Sometimes he applies the word to all the Christians 
of a particular household.2® He never speaks of the churches of 
a city, even though it contain many Christian households, but he 
often speaks of the churches of a province, because each town in 
the province has its own church.*!_ The local church is a “ Church 
of God,” and a “ Church of Christ.” Each local church is a unity, 
a body of Christ, a spiritual Israel. He recognizes the danger of 
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schism, and constantly combats it.22_ The local flock is the city com- 
munity; its pastors are not mere individuals endowed with extra- 
ordinary charismata, but a corporate body presiding over a legal 
unit. 

Every such community has within it a local jurisdiction. We 
see this in the passages which deal with the pastoral charge, in 
the reference to excommunication in St. Matthew and First Cor- 
inthians, and in the action of the elders of Jerusalem, who sat and 
voted with the Apostles in the first Christian council. ‘“ Take heed 
to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you,” says 
St. Paul to the elders of Ephesus, thus plainly indicating that these 
elders were not merely delegates of the Apostles, but held their au- 
thority directly from God. St. Paul founded the community and 
placed it on a working basis, but God supplied the necessary author- 
ity. This ordinary jurisdiction, residing in a local church, is the 
basis of the diocesan jurisdiction, which figures so largely in canon 
law; for the city communities of apostolic times were the dioceses 
of the period. 

Besides this local unity, there was also a universal unity, a 
Church Catholic, composed of all the churches. The basis of this 
catholic unity was universal baptism, universal faith in Jesus, 
and the universal mission and authority of the Apostles.2? The 
idea of a universal and visible Church is well set forth in the words 
of St. Paul; he says “that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and copartners of his promise in Christ Jesus, by 
the Gospel...... To me is given this grace, to preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to enlighten all 
men, that they may see what is the dispensation of the mystery 
which hath been hidden from eternity in God.” The same 
notion of a universal unity is expressed in the Epistle to the 
Romans, where the Gentiles are spoken of as branches broken 
from a wild species, and grafted into the olive tree; and all be- 
come partakers of the sap of the same root. The Universal Church 
is not a number of bodies in Christ, but one body only; for Christ 
is not divided.25 It is through this society that men are to seek 
the kingdom of God. ‘‘ What shall we do?” say the Jews to St. 
Peter after listening to his first sermon. ‘“ Do penance, believe, and 
be baptized,” is his answer. And St. John repeats the same teach- 
ing: “ That which we have seen and have heard, we declare to you, 
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that you also may have fellowship with us; and our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.’’?¢ 

Baptism with St. Paul has two significations. It is the source 
of sanctification?’ and the rite of initiation into the visible Church.”® 
’ As all must receive baptism, so all must be incorporated into the 
Body of Christ. This Body is not an invisible Church of the just 
as Luther taught in the sixteenth century, or as Sohm teaches in the 
twentieth, but a visible society, having different classes of visible 
members, such as prophets, teachers, and evangelists. 

St. Paul never expressly treats of the relation between the par- 
ticular and the Universal Church, and at times it is difficult to 
determine which Church he has in view. The local church is the 
Body of Christ, and the Church of God; the Universal Church is 
also the Body of Christ and the Church of God. A member of the 
local church is by the very fact a member of the Universal Church, 
because membership in both is acquired by baptism. 

There is not a single passage in all the New Testament which 
upholds the theory of Dr. Hatch, viz., that association among those 
who believed was a matter of free choice in the primitive Church. 
For St. Paul is ever insisting upon the fact that Christians form a 
Body of Christ—a visible body which one enters by the sacrament 
of baptism. He describes in detail its various members, apostles, 
prophets, teachers, wonder-workers, and simple faithful; all are 
members of the body and of one another. If association is not a 
primary duty of the Christian life, then we are not baptized into 
the visible mystical body of Christ; and it is mere idealism on St. 
Paul’s part to think we are. The very texts that Dr. Hatch quotes 
refute his thesis. He speaks of those “ who separate themselves,” 
citing the Epistle of St. Jude. But he fails to see that the Apostle 
condemns their schism, declaring them “ sensual men, having not 
the Spirit.” Dr. Hatch might just as well cite the schisms at 
Corinth to prove that unity was not required in the local churches, 
or the intrigues of the Judaizers to prove that Christianity was but 
a new phase of the Mosaic law. 

In many places of the ancient world the government was 
originally in the hands of a council composed of the heads of 
families. Traces of this primitive system survived in the Senate 
in Rome, in the Gerousia of Sparta, and in the Sanhedrim of the 
Jews. Given this senatorial method of communal government 
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among both Jews and Gentiles, it was natural that the first Christian 
communities should be organized on the same plan. Speaking of St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas, St. Luke tells us that returning from their 
first apostolic journey, “they confirmed the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorted them to continue in the faith...... and when they 
had ordained to them elders in every church and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord.’”’*® St. Paul fol- 
lowed the same plan upon his subsequent missions. Elders are 
spoken of at Jerusalem and in the church of Pontus, Galatia, Asia, 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, Crete, and the Jewish communities of the 
dispersion.2° The letters of Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius prove 
beyond doubt that the presbyteral college was a universal institu- 
tion before the close of the apostolic period. St. Luke tells us that 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas were sent to carry alms from Antioch to 
the elders at Jerusalem,*? though he says nothing of the appointment 
of these elders or of their position in the community. We know, 
however, that these elders were superiors of some kind in the 
Church. At the Council of Jerusalem, we find the Apostles and the 
elders assembled to discuss the question raised by the Judaizers, 
viz., that salvation could not be obtained without circumcision. 
This Council was held in the presence of all the faithful, but it is 
clear that the Apostles and elders alone were judges in the matter. 
There is no evidence whatever for the theory of Dr. Lindsay, that 
the authority in the early Christian communities was democratic. 
It is true that the laity were allowed great latitude in the matter 
of elections. The seven deacons were elected by popular vote at 
Jerusalem, although their ordination was reserved to the Apostles. 
The bishops were similarly elected as late as the third century. 
In general the assembly had a voice in all matters of prudence and 
consultation, but never in the deciding of dogmatic questions or in 
the interpreting of the Divine Law. 

It is clear from the Council of Jerusalem that the elders held 
a magisterial and legislative jurisdiction; their title was not merely 
a title of honor but an ecclesiastical office. Again we read of the 
elders discussing with St. Paul the state of affairs at Jerusalem as 
fathers of the community,** and of their anointing the sick with oil 
in the name of the Lord in the Epistle of St. James.** Both these 
instances prove that the elders were a ruling order in the community. 
They consulted for the peace and edification of the community, 
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administered its financial resources, enjoyed a magisterial juris- 
diction, and ministered at least some of the sacraments to the 
faithful. 

The position of the elders in the Pauline churches is set forth 
in St. Paul’s discourse to the elders of Ephesus.*4 They are the 
spiritual superiors of the local church; they are shepherds feeding 
and overseeing the flocks; their magisterial authority occupies the 
foremost place in the discourse; they have been placed by the Holy 
Ghost as stewards in the church to oversee the faithful. At Jeru- 
‘salem the elders decide a question of faith; in Ephesus we find them 
teaching the Gospel preached to them by St. Paul. In his letter 
to Timothy®® the Apostle speaks of the elders laboring zealously in 
the word and in teaching. 

St. Peter describes the elders of Asia Minor as possessing equal 
powers with the elders of Jerusalem and the Pauline churches.*® 
They are pastors or shepherds of the flock; they direct and govern 
with authority; they are the representatives of the Prince of pastors 
in the local community. St. Clement of Rome, in his letter to Cor- 
inth, writes a strong defence of the elders of that city, who had 
been unjustly displaced from their ministry in a “ detestable sedi- 
tion.” The elders of Corinth are ecclesiastical rulers, successors 
of the Apostles, pastors of the flock of Christ, and duly constituted 
in authority. The whole New Testament negatives the thesis of 
some modern writers who maintain that the presbyterate was not an 
office in the primitive Church, but merely an honorary position.** 

Before the death of the Apostles there existed in every Chris- 
tian community a body of overseers (bishops). These overseers 
were ecclesiastical superiors; they were appointed for life; they 
exercised their jurisdiction in virtue of an authority derived from 
God, through Christ and His Apostles. They were pastors, who 
enjoyed a legislative, judicial, and a magisterial authority. They 
also exercised a liturgical function, the essence of which was the 
celebration of the Eucharist. They probably controlled the admin- 
istration of the public alms. St. Paul calls the elders of Ephesus 
overseers, placed by the Holy Ghost to shepherd the Church of 
God.88 They by divine right are to direct their local flock accord- 
ing to the received doctrine, and to guard it “from rapacious 
wolves, who utter perverse things.” In his letter to Timothy,®® 


* Acts xx. 28-31. 
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St. Paul describes at great length the office of overseer, and the 
virtues required in candidates for the episcopate. The episcopate 
is not merely a title of honor, but an office, a good work. The can- 
didate must not be a neophyte, nor twice married; he must be 
prudent, a teacher, a man of hospitality, chaste, sober, modest, 
gentle, etc.*° The Epistle to Titus brings out more clearly the 
teaching office of the bishop. His chief duty is “to exhort in 
sound doctrine, and to convince the gainsayers.” 

St. Peter plainly speaks of the overseers as ecclesiastical su- 
periors, who exercise the pastoral charge, and shepherd the flock 
by overseeing it.44 Their authority is a local authority. St. Peter 
insists on the same qualifications as St. Paul; he condemns the 
same faults. 

The Epistle of St. Clement mentions the divine origin 
and universality of the episcopate. We read: “The Apostles 
received the Gospel for us from Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ 
was sent forth from God. So Christ is from God, and 
the Apostles from Christ...... Preaching everywhere in coun- 
try and town, they (the Apostles) appointed their first fruits 
to be overseers and deacons unto those that should believt.” This 
is a clear and explicit testimony from one who wrote only thirty 
years after the death of St. Paul. The writer speaks in the name 
of the Roman Church, which must certainly have known of the 
organization set up by the Apostles throughout Christendom. 
Moreover, he wrote to the Church of Corinth, which held direct re- 
lationship with all the other Pauline churches, and in which St. Paul 
himself had lived for eighteen months. St. Clement proves con- 
clusively that the bishops have a divine right to rule, and that, 
therefore, the people have no right whatever to set them aside. 
He also incidentally alludes to the bishop’s right of consecrating the 
Eucharist, 1. e., “to offer the gifts blamelessly and holily.” 

The Didache, or the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles,** says: 
“On the Lord’s Day, gather yourselves together, break bread and 
give thanks, first confessing your sins, that your sacrifice may be 
a ee Elect for yourselves, therefore, overseers and deacons 
worthy of the law,” etc. The writer evidently here speaks of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, and consequently urges the election of 
worthy overseers to offer up this sacrifice to the Lord. The over- 
seer must be meek, disinterested, truthful, and approved. His 
teaching must be tested by the rule of tradition, for ‘ whoever 
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shall come and teach you all those things that have been said before, 
receive him; but if the teacher himself be perverted and teach a 
different doctrine to the destruction thereof, hear him not.” 

Some rationalistic scholars like Harnack and Reville have 
argued from the Didache that the ministry of the word did not orig- 
inally belong to the local superiors, but was taken over by them 
gradually as the prophets died out. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Didache gives not the slightest hint that the local elders 
or bishops were encroaching on the domain of the prophets, or that 
the prophets were dying out at this time. The episcopate was an 
office from the beginning of Christianity, whereas prophecy was 
never more than a gift or charisma. The bishops taught in virtue 
of the power given them by the Holy Ghost, whereas the prophets 
taught merely as an instrument of revelation. 

There is no proof in the New Testament or in primitive 
writers of Dr. Hatch’s theory of a purely administrative episcopate. 
In all the first century documents, which refer to overseers, there 
are many references to their functions as pastors, teachers, and 
liturgical ministers, but not one reference to their being financial 
administrators. History proves that it was in this very matter 
of money, which Dr. Hatch considers essential, that temptations 
were greatest; yet the New Testament writers insist on every 
qualification in episcopal candidates, except that of a good admin- 
istrator. 

We learn from St. Paul, the Didache, St. Polycarp, St. Igna- 
tius, and St. Clement that the deacons assisted the overseers in all 
the episcopal functions, in discipline, teaching, liturgy, and admin- 
istration. When a deacon preaches at the present day, he does so 
in virtue of the authority delegated to him by the bishop. But it 
does not seem to have been so in the beginning. In Jerusalem the 
deacons were the first localized superiors, and therefore must either 
have held to a certain extent the ordinary jurisdiction of the church 
or diocese, or have labored with the authority delegated to them by 
the Apostles. With the imposition of hands they seemed to have 
received orders and jurisdiction for their higher duties. 

As far as we can trace the appointment to ecclesiastical office 
in apostolic times, we find everywhere the same theory: all power 
comes from Christ by transmission, and the instrument of trans- 
mission is imposition of hands.** 

When St. Paul tells Titus “ to establish elders in all the cities of 


“Acts vi.; xiv. 22; Titus i; 1 Tim. iii.; v. 22; Acts xiii.; 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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Crete, he evidently orders him to organize a diocesan church in 
every city, as St. Paul himself had done in the provinces of Cilicia, 
Asia, and Macedonia. Titus is therefore not a diocesan bishop but 
an apostolic delegate, exercising a super-episcopal jurisdiction over 
all the churches of Crete. It is very probable that Timothy in like 
manner was not the diocesan bishop of Ephesus, but a legate exer- 
cising an authority over all or the greater part of Proconsular Asia. 
We know, moreover, that St. Paul sent his disciples to exercise 
similar missions in Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Galatia, and 
Dalmatia. Often these legates were sent not to an individual 
church, but to a whole province. Even when a city is mentioned, 
it is usually the metropolis of a large district, so that even in this 
case the legate’s jurisdiction was much wider than that of the local 
clergy. 

As far as we can judge from the evidence at hand, the elders 
were not generally allowed to ordain candidates for office. Or- 
dination, when necessary, seems to have been conferred by St. Paul 
or his disciples during their frequent visits to the Christian com- 
munities. In the matter of jurisdiction, however, the elders ap- 
peared to have enjoyed true episcopal authority, if not individually 
at least as a corporate body. 

In the churches founded by St. Paul there is no certain trace 
of a monarchical bishop before the death of the Apostle. All the 
documents speak only of a hierarchy of two grades, overseers and 
deacons, but not one word of a diocesan, monarchical episcopate. 
As late as the middle of the second century, many of the Roman 
provinces possessed only a single monarchical bishop. About the 
time of St. Ignatius, the monarchical episcopate was practically con- 
fined to the Pauline churches of Asia Minor, and the four great 
patriarchal sees. But while St. Paul lived, all the churches of 
Asia Minor were governed by a corporate jurisdiction. 

St. Jerome, in his commentary on the Epistle of Titus, main- 
tains that the words presbyter and bishop are synonymous in the 
New Testament; the first presbyters therefore were bishops. Each 
church was ruled by a college of these presbyter-bishops in the 
beginning; but the monarchical was afterwards substituted for the 
collegiate episcopate under stress of circumstances. The change 
was made by a law of the Universal Church, which took the shape 
of a binding custom. In his own day bishops were superior to 
presbyters, not only in jurisdiction but also in orders. 

Some non-Catholic scholars maintain that the magisterial au- 
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thority of the local clergy arose from the fact that they assumed 
the ministry of the prophets, but the texts cited by no means prove 
their point. There is no evidence either in apostolic or sub-apostolic 
times to show that the prophets ever enjoyed any jurisdiction. 
The prophetic ministry, according to St. Paul, was a means of edi- 
fication, but never a pastorate of the flock. The presbyter-bishops 
were appointed by the Holy Ghost to teach in the name of Christ, 
whereas the prophets always claimed a hearing on the basis of im- 
mediate inspiration. The two ministries, therefore, were totally 
different in kind. The prophetic was based on an extraordinary 
charisma; the pastoral on a divine authority transmitted from 
Christ through the Apostles. The ministry of the prophets prac- 
tically disappeared before the end of the first century. As the 
Church became well established, its necessity was no longer felt, and 
the abuses to which it was liable, either from false prophets or from 
disagreement with local superiors, soon rendered it unnecessary 
and even hurtful to the religious life of the Church. 

We have tried to summarize some of the leading ideas of 
Father Moran’s excellent thesis on The Government of the Church 
in the First Century. His treatise is a thorough, scholarly, and 
kindly presentation of some of the most intricate and most debated 
controversies in the history of the primitive Church. 
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STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF THE REV. PHILIP RIVERS PATER, 
SQUIRE AND PRIEST, 1834-1909. 


BY ROGER PATER. 


III. 
IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 


SiasOU must not attach too much importance to my un- 
yl usual faculty,” said the old priest to me some days 
later, when I was pressing him for other stories of 
his strange experiences. “‘ There are times, even 
now, when I think the ‘direct speech’ is all imagina- 
tion, a product of my highly strung nature acted upon by circum- 
stances of an unusual kind.” 

“That doesn’t seem to me sufficient explanation,” I answered, 
“ besides, in the cases you have told me of, the circumstances were 
not specially unusual, at any rate not so far as you could tell before 
the event took place.” 

“ True,” said he, “ but in a good many instances the circum- 
stances were more out of the common, more calculated to excite the 
imagination and prepare it for self-deception. But I must own that, 
although at times I doubt if the whole thing is not subjective, still 
in the end I always come back to the opinion that such an explana- 
tion is quite inadequate. In fact I only mentioned it because I 
thought you were inclined to take the whole thing too seriously. 
For my part I refuse to attach any special meaning or value to 
the phenomena. I know that my account of them is as truthful 
and exact as I can make it, and if you ask me for an explanation, 
all I have to say is that I seem to possess a certain kind of spiritual 
perception in an unusual degree; but it does not follow that what 
I hear is of any particular importance, any more than the posses- 
sion of exceptional long sight by one man would render a thing 
important, because he could see it while it was beyond the range 
of his companions’ vision.” 

He paused for a few moments and I kept silent, hoping he 
might develop his views on the subject more fully, but instead he 
proposed to give me another instance of his curious gift. 

“ Let me tell you another story,” he began, “ one of the kind I 
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mentioned just now, in which the circumstances themselves were 
calculated to excite the imagination.” I begged him to do so and 
he continued : 

“While I was in Rome, at the Accademia, I became very in- 
timate with one of my fellow-students. He was an Austrian and 
a member of one of the most ancient families in the empire, but 
if you do not mind I will not give you his name. We chanced to 
attend the same set of lectures, and the acquaintance thus begun 
ripened rapidly, so that we were soon on terms of real friendship, 
and in the vacation time we made several excursions together to 
various parts of Italy. 

“ He was ordained at the Advent Ordination, and left Rome at 
once, so as to celebrate his first Mass at his old home, a famous 
castle in Austria, but before leaving, he made me promise that I 
would go and stay at his home for a little while on my return 
journey to England, after my own ordination. That event 
took place some three months later, on Holy Saturday, and a fort- 
night afterwards I left the Accademia and set my face homewards. 

“The journey was a leisurely one, and it must have been the 
beginning of June when I crossed over the Brenner Pass and 
entered Austrian territory; but that done I went straight on to the’ 
station nearest my friend’s home. Even this place was twelve 
leagues away from the castle, but a diligence ran the rest of the way, 
and I took a seat in it, glad to be quit of the train. I put up for 
the night at an inn where the diligence had stopped about an hour 
before sunset. 

“ After taking my room and arranging for supper, I walked 
across the way to see the parish priest and get permission to say 
Mass next morning. The good man proved to be very unwell, but 
on learning from his housekeeper that a strange priest wished to say 
Mass next day, he sent down a message begging me to come up- 
stairs and see him. I found him in bed, apparently suffering from 
fever, but he assured me that my coming was as good as medicine 
to him. 

“Tt is certainly our Holy Mother who has sent you,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘for to-morrow is a feast day with us, and it would be 
dreadful if there were no Mass in the church; yet the Herr Doctor 
has forbidden me to attempt it. Now you are here and will say 
Mass for my good people, will you not?’ 

“ Of course I said that I would do anything I could, and he 


explained that he had special permission from the bishop of the dio- 
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cese to grant faculties to any priest who came to help him during his 
illness, so that I could hear confessions if anyone wished to go. 

“ By the time I left him, it was quite dark, and my dinner was 
waiting for me. Soon after ten o'clock, when I was just thinking 
of going to bed, a knock came at the door and the landlord entered. 

“Your pardon, Herr Priest,’ said he, ‘but there is a gentle- 
man below who wishes to speak with you.’ 

“ ‘Impossible,’ I exclaimed, ‘there must be some mistake; I do 
not know anyone in the neighborhood.’ 

“But it is true, mein Herr,’ replied the man, ‘the Pastor, so 
he says, told him to come across and ask for you.’ 

“‘*That is another matter, of course,’ said I, ‘I will come down 
with you,’ and we went together to the large room on the ground 
floor where I had dined. 

“ At the door the landlord bowed me in before him and then 
retired, leaving me alone with a tall, distinguished looking stranger. 
He was obviously an Austrian noble, but to my surprise he ad- 
dressed me in excellent English. Put shortly, his story was this: 
He was Count A who lived with his younger brother at their 
family castle, some leagues distant. Neither his brother nor him- 
self were what could be called devout Catholics, and, moreover, they 
had quarrelled with the local priest. The previous evening his 
brother had been taken seriously ill, and now wished to see a priest. 
He had, therefore, come himself to the town to beg the Pastor to 
go back with him and see his brother, but as the good man was 
himself so unwell, this was impossible, and the only alternative 
seemed to be to come and appeal to me to go instead. He knew it 
was a very unusual thing to ask of a stranger on a journey, but his 
brother was dying, of that the doctor left no doubt, and his soul 
was in danger. I was a priest and, he understood, an English 
noble. He begged I would not refuse his appeal. 

“It was certainly a most inconvenient occurrence, and my first 
impulse was to refuse, or rather to point out difficulties which made 
my acquiescence impossible. I was a stranger, had no faculties, was 
on a journey, and must be off by to-morrow’s diligence, had prom- 
ised to say Mass for the Pastor next morning, and anything 
else I could think of in the way of objections. The Count waited 
until I had finished, and then said quietly, ‘My Father, it is a ques- 
tion of saving a soul, surely you cannot refuse.’ 

“T was silent for a moment, wondering what I ought to do, 
and then, as if in answer, I heard a voice whispering in my ear say 
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‘Go.’ I looked up quickly at the Count, wondering if he had 
spoken, and he began to plead with me once more. ‘Go with him,’ 
came the voice again in my ears. It could not be the Count, for 
he was speaking at the moment; and I felt somehow convinced that 
my duty was to go. Just as he paused the voice came again as 
if to reassure me, ‘Go without doubting, for I am with thee,’ and 
half-dazed I said to him, ‘Yes, I will go.’ 

“ As we went through the hall to the door of the inn I chanced 
to look at the clock. It was just half-past ten, and I remember 
thinking to myself, ‘I shall not get to bed before midnight at the 
earliest.’ At the door stood a carriage, its four horses restlessly 
pawing the ground, and anxious to be on the move. As the 
Count opened the door and motioned to me to enter, I stopped in 
surprise. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘you wish me to bring the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. I must go over to the church and obtain It.’ 

“No, no,’ said he, somewhat nervously, I thought, ‘we must 
not delay even for that. You understand it is unlikely my brother 
will be in a condition to receive Communion.’ 

“ Amazed at this, I began to expostulate with him—what good 
could I do compared with what our Lord would do in the Holy 
Viaticum—but even as I spoke the voice came again in my ears, 
‘Go at once, delay no longer,’ and alarmed I stepped into the car- 
riage. 

“ With a look of relief my companion called out an order to 
the driver and stepped in after me, the horses at once starting off at 
a great pace. The carriage was of the old-fashioned, traveling type 
quite unknown nowadays, with deep comfortable seats, and curtains 
to the windows. My companion was proceeding to close the win- 
dows and draw the curtains, and it was only after some difficulty 
that I got him to leave the window on my side a little open, with its 
curtain not drawn. This gave me some fresh air, but the night was 
very dark, and there was a candle alight in a swinging candlestick 
within the carriage, so that I could make out nothing of the country 
through which we were passing. 

“T felt some anxiety about the Mass I had promised to say for 
the Pastor next morning, and asked the Count how far it was to 
his castle, and at what time I could get back. ‘Several leagues’ was 
all I got out of him as, ignoring my second question, he lay back in 
the carriage and closed his eyes as if tired out. Then all at once 
it struck me that I was behaving very selfishly. The poor man’s 
only brother was dying, and here was I worrying him about needless 
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details; so I too kept silence, and taking my rosary from my pocket, 
leaned back in my seat and closed my eyes. 

“T think I must have fallen into a doze, for I had no idea 
how long we had been driving, when I was suddenly awakened by 
the noise of the horses’ hoofs striking loudly on a wooden bridge. 
I sat up abruptly and looked out of the window. The moon must 
have risen by now, for I could see quite plainly, as we passed under 
an arched gateway and halted in a stone-paved courtyard. 

“The castle loomed up, huge and uncertain in the dim light, 
the buttresses casting deep shadows across the walls that stood out 
white in the moonlight. But I had no time to survey the building, 
for Count A quickly alighted and helped me out of the carriage. 
Before us, at an open door, stood a man servant holding a lantern, 
and I was hurried in, through an outer room and across a huge hall, 
into a smaller one fitted as a library with dark carved bookcases, and 
a bright log fire in a deep, old-fashioned fireplace. Here the Count 
stopped, begging me to warm myself—though the night was not 
cold—and to take a glass of wine, while he went to find out if his 
brother was able and ready to see me. As I was uncertain of the 
time I took no wine, since I had to say Mass. in the morning, but 
stood by the fire, glad to stretch my limbs after the long drive. 
Not more than two or three minutes elapsed before a servant 
entered with a message from Count A , begging me to go with 
the messenger, who would show the way to his brother’s room, 
where all was ready for me. 

“ Of course I went at once, preceded by the servant with a light. 
We went down a long corridor and up some steep stairs, but I took 
no special notice of the way, and cannot say if we had ascended one 
flight or two, when we finally passed through a ‘passage-room,’ 
and stopped at a door before which there hung a deep red curtain. 
Drawing this aside my guide knocked at the door, and a voice 
within answered clearly in German. The servant then opened the 
door and stepped back, holding the red portiére aside for me to 
enter. As I did so the door was shut behind me, and I heard a 
dull thud as the weighted curtain fell back into position behind it. 

“ Now all this, no doubt, sounds very ordinary and natural, 
but somehow I had a growing feeling that something was wrong. 
The non-return of Count A to the library, the deserted condition 











of the whole place, the absence of anything suggesting illness, no 
sign of doctor, nurse, etc., had surprised me, and my feeling of 
uneasiness was increased enormously by what I now saw. I found 
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myself in a room, not a bedroom as I had expected, but a large 
apartment panelled in oak or some other dark wood, with a heavily 
carved cornice and elaborate plaster ceiling decorated in gold and 
color. Some handsome old-fashioned chairs were ranged stiffly 
along the walls, which bore several portraits; a wood fire burned 
in the deep open fireplace, above which was a lofty overmantel 
reaching to the ceiling, and carved with some allegorical device of 
classic figures. In the centre of the room stood a large table, with 
a litter of playing cards and a dice box on it, beside some lighted 
candles in tall silver candlesticks. Beyond this was seated a young 
man, not more than twenty-five years old at most, and apparently in 
perfect health. 

“ He looked up quickly as I entered but said nothing, and with 
some hesitation I began to apologize, as best I could in German, for 
intruding upon him. The servant must have made some mistake. 
I was a priest, a stranger, and had been brought in great haste to 
see the brother of Count A who was ill, in fact was not expected 
to live till morning. At this the young man rose and came towards 
me. 

“ “There is no mistake, my Father,’ he said, speaking in Ger- 
man, ‘it is I whom you were brought to see; I shall be a dead man 
before sunrise.’ 

“ At this my previous misgivings were increased a hundred- 
fold, and I felt thoroughly alarmed; my fears being oddly coupled 
with annoyance at the way I had been tricked. Crushing down the 
angry words which were rushing up for utterance, I repeated as 
calmly as I could that there was evidently some mistake. That 
Count A had told me definitely that my services as a priest were 
needed by his brother, who was very seriously ill and not likely to 
live till morning; whereas he appeared to be perfectly well. The 
stranger waited in silence until I had finished. 

“It is not to be wondered at,’ said he, ‘that you are surprised 
and annoyed, indeed the Count seems to have misled you in some 
details, but the main fact is perfectly true. I am his brother, I 
shall be dead before morning, and it is to hear my confession that we 
have brought you all this long journey. You will not refuse me, 
surely, now that you have come?” 

“My first inclination was to protest angrily against the way 
I had been treated, when the recollection of the voice I had heard 
at the inn came back to my mind. After all it was not the Count’s 
story which had brought me but the strange command, three times 
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had not 





repeated, and I was as sure as ever that Count A 
spoken the words which impelled me to go with him. 

“ Taking my silence for consent the young man motioned me 
to a recess, apparently a window but with shutters drawn, in which 
there stood a prie-dieu with a chair beside it. Almost uncon- 
sciously I obeyed his gesture, walking beside him to the pric-dicu, 
where he kneeled down as I seated myself at his side. Even now 
I am not clear if I did wrong in hearing his confession, and you will 
understand I had to decide without any time for deliberation. I 
had only been a priest for a few weeks, and had not heard a dozen 
confessions in all. The Pastor certainly had given me faculties, 
and Count A had mentioned that his castle was in the same dio- 
cese when I raised this point as an obstacle to my coming. Then too 
there was the memory of the voice I had heard, commanding me to 
go without fear. Automatically I gave the stranger my blessing, 
and he began his confession. 

“ What he told me, under the seal, I cannot of course repeat to 
you—indeed I scarcely understood it all myself, what with the tur- 
moil in my mind and the strange language, for my knowledge of 
German was, and is, far from perfect. But this I may say, that no 
sufficient explanation of his position was offered, nor did my ques- 
tions elicit anything more than that his death before morning was 
quite certain and utterly unavoidable, and that he desired most 
earnestly to make his peace with God before he should stand at His 
judgment seat. In the end I abandoned all efforts to break down 
his reserve, and with many misgivings imparted absolution. As I 
finished he rose and thanked me, adding in the most earnest manner, 
‘Let me beg you, my Father, not to inquire further into this matter. 
No harm whatever will come to you, and no inquiries you may make 
will bring you any nearer its solution.’ With that he rang a small 
hand bell, which stood upon the table, and the servant who had 
brought me to the room appeared almost immediately. 

“T tried to speak, but not a word would come, indeed my one 
idea was to escape, for I was rapidly becoming unnerved. Ac- 
cordingly I allowed myself to be conducted from the room, through 
the ante-chamber and down a flight of stairs, where the servant 
showed me into a room which I had not entered before. Here he 
left me, saying that Count A would be with me very shortly. 








Left to myself, my mind ran riot as to the meaning of the strange 
adventure I had just gone through. Doubts if I had done right in 
hearing the confession and giving absolution, mingled with vague 
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notions of a secret society, and, I must own, no small amount of 
fear for my own safety. All at once the last prevailed, and I ran 
quickly to the window and opened it, thinking I might perhaps 
escape unnoticed. 

“The casement opened inwards, but there were strong iron 
bars fixed in the masonry outside, which prevented my leaning out 
of it, much less climbing through the opening. However, the cool 
night air revived and calmed me, and I stood looking out into the 
moonlight. Below was the castle moat, still as glass and reflecting 
the cold silvery light, save where the dark shadow of the building 
fell across it. This shadow stopped in a hard, straight line some 
few yards to the right of my window, showing me that my room 
was near a corner of the building; and I found that by pressing 
my face against the bars, I could just see the angle of the retaining 
wall which formed the outer side of the moat as it too turned round 
the corner of the wall. 

“T do not suppose I had stood there more than four or five 
minutes, when I heard the noise of a window being opened some- 
where overhead, and apparently round the corner of the building. I 
listened intently, and could just catch the sound of a voice speaking 
in a rapid low tone, as if giving some directions; and then, to my 
amazement, there came a sound like something falling, followed 
by a loud splash in the moat beneath. My heart was in my mouth, 
but not another sound came. Then, a few seconds later, a series of 
little waves broke the calm surface of the moat, as they flowed round 
the angle of the wall. Soon they sank into mere rings, and in a 
minute or two the water was a mirror once more. I gazed, fas- 
cinated, until the last of the rings disappeared, and then the thirst 
for safety seized me again. I closed the window and walked 
quickly to the door. Opening it I found the servant who had 
brought me there standing, as if listening, at the foot of the stairs. 
I called to him in German, saying I could wait no longer, but must 
return at once whence I had come. 

“But surely the Herr Priest will wait and see my master the 
Count?’ asked the man in some surprise. 

“No, no,’ I said, ‘I must get back immediately; I have to say 
the Mass for the people to-morrow morning.’ 

“Tt is this morning now, mein Herr,’ replied the man, ‘and 
indeed if that is so, you will need to start at once, if you wish to 
get any sleep at all;’ and he led the way downstairs, going before me 
with a light. ‘ 
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“We crossed the same large hall and ante-chamber, and the 
man opened the door into the courtyard. To my relief the carriage 
was waiting at the door, so telling him to make my excuses to his 
master, I entered it and drove off with a feeling of intense relief. 
The drive back must have taken a full hour or more, and I was 
surprised to find the innkeeper waiting for me on my arrival. As I 
passed upstairs I looked at the clock again, it was ten minutes to 
two! Fortunately the Mass was to be at a fairly late hour, as it 
was a feast day, but it seemed as if I had scarcely slept at all, when 
I was awakened and told it was half-past eight. 

“After the Mass, when I returned to the inn, I found to my 
surprise that there was a letter waiting for me. It was from my 
friend, telling me that he had been called to Vienna where his 
mother was lying ill, but begging me to go on to his home all the 
same, where he would join me as soon as he could leave his mother. 
Of course I did nothing of the kind, but came straight home to 
England; and it was some ten years before we met by chance in 
Rome, when I told him my strange experience. He made me give 
him every detail I could remember about the buildings and every- 
thing connected with the place, and then said, ‘There is only one 
castle in the neighborhood which seems to me to fit in with your 
description,’ and he named a place I had never heard of. 

“And its owner,’ I asked, ‘who is he?’ The name was as 
strange to me as that of the castle, but the answer to my next 
question was significant. 

“ ‘What sort of a man is he?’ I asked, and my friend hesitated 
a little before replying. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he at length, ‘I scarcely know; he is quite a 
recluse nowadays, in fact I have only seen him once. People say 
that he was very wild in his youth, and the story goes that he quar- 
relled with his younger brother about a beautiful peasant girl who 
lived in the neighborhood. He is supposed to have circulated a 
false report that she was dead, and a few days later his brother was 
found drowned in the castle moat. The official view was that he 
had committed suicide, but many people suspected foul play, though 
no evidence of it was ever forthcoming. It must be ten years now 
since the affair took place, and it is becoming a mere legend even 
in the neighborhood. All the same, if I were-you, I should not pub- 
lish your story in Austria, at any rate so long as the Count is 
living.’ ” 














IRISH LITERARY PATRIOTISM. 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


SP HEN Mr. Seumas MacManus appeared before a New 
York audience last winter he read a little poem, 
by “ Ethna Carberry,” Mo Chraoibhin Cno. Two 
of the verses ran: 
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The wake, aggrédh! We yet shall win a gold crown for your head, 
Strong wine to make a royal feast—the white wine and the red— 
And in your oaken mether the yellow mead shall flow 

What day you rise, in all men’s eyes—a Queen, 

Mo Chraoibhin Cno! 






The silver speech our fathers knew shall once again be heard; 
The fire-lit story, crooning song, sweeter than lilt of bird; 
Your quicken-tree shall break in flower, its ruddy fruit shall glow, 
And the Gentle People dance beneath its shade— 

Mo Chraoibhin Cno! 


We shall take the liberty to add to this a single stanza from the 
hand of Mr. MacManus himself : 


My life is then my Queen’s, to leave, 
To order, or to ask it, 
This good right arm to fend or strike, 
This brain, is hers, to task it. 
This hand that waits, this heart that beats, 
Are hers when she shall need ’em, 
And my secret soul is burning for 
Her trumpet-call to Freedom— 
Kathleen, 
O sound the call to Freedom! 


And immediately there arises to one’s lips the exclamation: 
“ But this is so different from the other poetry of the Irish Revival.” 
Of course! People have been too long inerror. The Irish Revival 
is not, as Mr. Yeats’ reputation might seem to imply, an event 
of a decade: it began seventy odd years ago with the re-possession 
of education. The success in 1829 of Daniel O’Connell’s agitation 
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against the Penal Laws, and the establishment in 1833 of the Na- 
tional School System, marked the breaking away from the dread 
legacy of past years. Not in the work of Mr. Yeats, not in the work 
of the Abbey Street Theatre, not even in the work of these other 
Irish writers of English verse more truly Irish and less French than 
he, lies the source of the real Irish Revival; that source must be 
traced to the spread of the teaching and knowledge of the Gaelic lan- 
guage—in seventeen years its study has claimed from thirty to three 
hundred thousand pupils—and to the remarkable industrial revival 
of the past decade. And this is the work of the Gaelic League. They, 
the true Irish revivalists, do not dream in sorrow of the past: 
they look with hope to the future. They are practical idealists: 
they labor for social and economic, as the basis of political, freedom. 
To them the impending Home Rule Bill, or any Home Rule Bill, 
is only a step: they look to a day of freedom for Ireland when her 
“splendid sun shall ride the skies again,” and she shall “rise in 
all men’s eyes—a Queen!”’ 

Mr. Paul Elmer More, in one of the early Shelburne Essays, 
said that the movement of which Mr. Yeats is the leader is, in its 
last analysis, a defeat. As such, and Mr. More’s criticism is true, 
it is essentially unrepresentative of Ireland to-day. The Yeatsian 
“haunting music of sweet sorrow ” is far removed from the actual- 
ity and the ideality of Irish life. Mr. Yeats’ “ Irish Revival” is a 
romantic quest of melancholy, a vain longing for “old, forgotten 
far-off things ;”’ and the poems by Seumas O’Sullivan, To a Poet and 
In an Irish Theatre, show how little feeling the true Irishman has 
for these vague symbols of forgotten Celtic beauty. Spiritual 
courage amid material defeat has been the chief characteristic of the 
Irish nationality—in the fighters of 98 and in the mid-century 
songsters, Davis, Mangan, Callanan, and Walsh. This was the 
mood of Lionel Johnson, who, though not an Irishman himself, 
caught the spirit of this idealism, and ever set his mind on the 
“flaming and celestial way afar from our sad beauties.” But, 
though an ardent Catholic, he was no dreamer: to him there was 
but one means of accomplishing the desired end: 


Some weapons on some field must gleam, 
Some burning glory fire the-Gael! 


Nor do the patriots recognize any other method. 
Instead of looking back and drawing esthetic inspiration from 
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unnatural and old-time beauties, the true Irish literary patriots 
sing of the charm of the country ways, and of the nationalistic 
hope toward which they strive. 


Lionel Johnson, together with several lesser poem-writers such 
as Seumas MacManus and “ Ethna Carberry,” should have the 
best claim to distinction in a true Irish Revival. No tear-stained 
Celtic Renaissance this, but a courageous and hopeful advance 
toward better days, a movement founded on a passionate and 
practical love of Ireland, a march of Christians with strong 
loves and strong hates, with great hopes and great fears. They 
are minstrels to incite advancing warriors; they are bards to 
stir the fighters to battle; they are songsters to rouse the mir- 
cath in the hearts of the soldiers.’ 


They would be immediate and practical says “ Ethna Car- 
berry :” 


But Shiela in Gara, why raise the stony dead, 

Since at your call a living host will circle you instead? 

Long is our hunger for your voice, the hour is drawing near— 
Oh, Dark Rose of our Passion—call, and our hearts shall hear! 


But the question will immediately arise, why if these men 
are such ardent patriots, ready to wage bloody war and to oppose 
the might of Britain’s empire, why do they not forge a pike and 
take to the hillsides, why do they not go out and throw up barricades 
in the streets? The ready answer is that to-day such a course 
would be folly; at a future day, for which intense forces are slowly 
but surely preparing—at a future day Ireland shall be ready for 
freedom. “Pikes glinting on a hillside, guns roaring, and blood 
flowing, are but incidents of a rebellion, and may, or may not, 
accompany its final phase.” At present, seriously and steadfastly, 
invisible powers are affecting the life and the soul of Ifish life. 
Political must follow social and economic independence. The blow 
for liberty must come at the end of a consistent development, not 
as the result of a spasmodic outburst which would rack but not 
cure. As one of these writers has said: 


I live my life to help to work out my country’s salvation; 
and when at length the time comes that my country calls, saying, 


1The quotation is from an article, entitled The Poetry and Prose of Lionel 
Johnson, by the present writer, in THE CaTHotic WortLp, March, 1913. 
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Now is the time when it is needful that you should give your 
life for me, then I go forth, joyfully and give it—joyfully, 
because I know that, in then giving it, I am advancing my 
country’s cause and attaining my heart’s desire. If in my day 
the great hour should not come, then I must heroically live my 
life for my country, working to keep alive the traditions and 
the spirit of my race, and passing on to those who relieve me 
in the noiseless battle, a heritage of resolve and of noble 
purpose which will brace them for the crisis should it come in 
their day; and in that case my silent struggle, though it do not 
make a show in this world’s eyes, will, in the next, be as richly 
rewarded as my successor’s glorious sacrifice.” 


‘ 


In order that there may be a “ revival”’ something must of 
course have existed that can be revived. We have but to turn to 
our historians to learn of the importance of Irish learning in the 
Middle Ages—how the scholars at the Irish schools numbered 
into the thousands; how the Renaissance began in Ireland seven 
centuries earlier than in Italy; how the Irish teachers and preach- 
ers carried the torch of faith and the light of learning through the 
darkened countries of Europe; how Frederick Barbarossa, return- 
ing from a holy Crusade, found a little monastery in the Balkan 
mountains presided over by an Irish bishop; how the “ dark ages ” 
of Europe were ages of effulgence in Ireland.* But these things 
all passed. There came the raging Danes; there came the invading 
Saxons; there came Elizabeth of England, “ civilizing with fire 
and sword ;” then Cromwell and the cruel and unjust Penal Laws. 
By these laws it was forbidden the Irish to own, inherit, buy or 
sell property; to live within a walled town; to enter any of the 
professions, or to engage in tradé. Education was stopped, and a 
price of five pounds was put on the head of every wolf, priest, and 
schoolmaster. Finally, the ban was removed—it is to be remem- 
bered that Catholic emancipation was accomplished in England only 
in 1814—and step by step Ireland has been progressing toward a 
nationality of her own again. 

The Gaelic League is doing a great work. By its county 
festivals, at which prizes are given for Irish songs, tales, poems, 
airs, and dances, and by its teaching of the language, one step 
towards national unity is being made. Mr. Seumas MacManus 
has written a play, The Hard Hearted Man, which is offered “ to 


2From a lecture delivered in 1902 before the London branch of the Irish 
National Club, by Mr. Seumas MacManus. 
®See Professor Zimmer: Influence of Ireland on European Culture. 
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the county dramatic societies free of acting fee,” in which he em- 
phasizes the intensity and the unnaturalness of the perfectly stu- 
pendous emigration. In order to put a stop to this general exodus, 
the Gaelic League has exerted itself toward the re-establishment 
of rural industries, and has met fair success so far. The young 
folk left Ireland because there was no work—the lace industry, con- 
ducted by Protestants in the North, had been the only one not wiped 
out by the Penal Laws. Now there shall be work at home for all, 
and with such a condition the “ Dawning of the Day ” shall not be 
far off. 

Mr. MacManus has introduced us to Irish fairy and folk lore, 
and told many a fantastic snatch from the great store of legend and 
myth which is the trdditional heritage of the Irish race. For years 
past readings for children have been drawn from the mythology 
of antiquity and of the Norse nations; the legacy of Ireland has 
been neglected. Now, with free intercommunication and ample 
opportunity in the revival of interest in things Irish, boys and 
girls of coming generations shall enjoy riches drawn from the 
treasure houses of Irish legend that their fathers knew not of. 
It is this material with which the shanachies of the Donegal 
mountain country enthrall the fireside group; it is this same 
material which Mr. MacManus is constantly presenting to the 
public. Years ago he was shanachie in the little Donegal village 
where he was born and bred, where he was schoolmaster, until one 
day he turned the key in the door, and came over the range of 
mountains and away to America. With spirit saturated with the 
feeling for the old life, and with memory rich in quaint and 
beautiful stories, he comes yearly over seas to be shanachie to 
the New World, telling many a real old tale such as he himself told 
many years ago in the light of Toal-a-Gallagher’s candle, by the 
blazing forge of the smithy, or among his friends at the house of 
the tailor of the town. 

Mr. Seumas MacManus has, aside from these tales, done a 
large number of Irish plays and social sketches. His dramatic 
pieces are mostly short one-act affairs, but with admirable point 
and apt characterization. His situations are ingenious and well 
handled. The plays were not written for the Abbey Street Theatre, 
but rather to supply a demand felt among the county societies for 
typical sketches for amateur representation. Thus they have been 
judged by the severest critics of all, the Irish themselves, and their 
ready acceptance and continued popularity in every corner of the 
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hills leave no doubt as to their truth. In The Bend of the Road, 
A Lad of the O’Friels, and Yourself and the Neighbours, Mr. Mac- 
Manus has recounted typical incidents in the life of the Irish 
mountain country; the Harvest Fair of Glenties; the handball con- - 
test; the reading of the Nation by firelight; the visit of the Tinkers; 
the turf-cutting barefoot days—all of these he has pictured with 
simple homely phrase, and in clear and entertaining fashion. With 
little difficulty we can surrender to the spell of his enchantment, 
and think ourselves back in Ireland, bowing to the presumption 
and whim of Nancy Kelly, postmistress at Knockagar, sitting in a 
charmed circle hearing the strange shanachie tales which he has 
told so many times, or perchance being stirred by the beauty of the 
heathery moors and purple mountains. 

In America, Mr. MacManus has two purposes to fulfill. He 
would interest the Americans in Ireland and the Irish life for their 
entertainment and instruction. Secondly, and more significantly, 
he would strengthen or renew an affection for the old green sod in 
the hearts of the Irish lads and lasses come to push their fortunes 
in a foreign land. So he has dedicated one of his books to those 
“who have fared forth from their homes, traveling away and 
away, far further than I could tell you, and twice further than you 
could tell me.” To them he would recall the kindly pleasure and 
the bright hearth of the old days: he would bring them again to 
the spell of the turf smoke and the sweetness of the Irish country 
ways: 

Our bravest sons, our stoutest ones, 
Have rushed across the sae, 

And God He knows, each wind that blows 
Is waftin’ more away! 

It’s sore distress does them hard press, 
They drop their heads and go— 

Och, sorrow’s Queen, it’s you has seen 
Their hearts big swelled with woe! 

Though gold they make, their hearts they break, 
And they oft sit down and cry 

For Inver Bay of a harvest day, 
And the sun goin’ down the sky. 

















LUCERNE, MODERN AND MEDIZVAL. 
BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


T is a far cry from present-day Lucerne of the hun- 
dred modern hotels, with every latest luxury for 
swarming tourists, to the small twelfth century town 
at the head of the Vierwaldstatter See, ringed with 
fortified, walls and towers, whose three rude inns, the 

Star, the Key, and the White Wind, on the street of the Barefoot 

Friars, afforded primitive shelter to the stray wanderer. It is a 

farther cry to the tiny “ stork’s nest of wood,” so frequently swept 

by fire in the tenth century; and farther still to the few scattered 
fisher huts that first bordered the lovely lake and the flowing Reuss. 

It all but exceeds imagination to picture the handful of rude 

settlers, before the Christian era, who burnt their bridges behind 

them and set forth valiantly with other Swiss to seek a more fertile 
land. Captured by Julius Cesar, they were sent home inconti- 
nently, with injunction to stay there—a humorous touch certainly 
lost on the literal-minded Swiss; but evoking a smile, perhaps, from 
the keener Italian perception of the versatile master of the world. 

Sooner or later, the traveler is sure to come to Lucerne; 
for it is the chief continental crossroads, the gateway to 
“the playground of Europe.” Some few years ago travelers only 
tarried on their rapid flight to the high Alps, to Germany, France or 
Italy. But fashion has since elected this charming nook as an 
abiding place, and from spring until autumn’s frosts nearly three 
hundred thousand visitors annually enliven with cosmopolitan cos- 
tumes, languages, manners, and amusements the imposing cara- 
vansaries, the thronged quay, the beautiful four-armed lake, the 
verdant mountain sides. 

The early comer finds here—if of poetic fancy—pleasures 
all his own. The noble chestnut trees of the lake front avenue 
raise aloft their candles of rosy blossoms. The great peaks of Rigi 
and Pilatus on either hand, gradually shorten their winter cloaks 
of white, and add thereto a vernal fringe. After the grave Middle . 
Age salutation of “ Gruss Gott,” some chubby schoolboy gives him 
a serious childish account of how Pontius Pilate, after the Lord’s 
death, driven by remorse, wandered far and wide, and at last ended 
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his misery on Mount Pilatus by drowning in a lake, which there- 
upon dried up. His hearer climbing this grim, rugged mountain, 
looming high above the town—a three hours’ march—finds there 
only, truly, not so much as a pond. He experiences a snowstorm 
probably even as late as July, and sees the sunset cast a fleeting 
crimson glow over the white majesty of the distant Jungfrau and 
her brethren, and rise in splendor of rose and purple and gold above 
the Rigi, Pilatus’ snow-capped vis-a-vis. 

But while he dreams in this most picturesque of Swiss valleys, 
the summer invasion has begun; and from the Bernese overland 
through Brunig; through Jura and by the Rhine from France and 
Germany; from the forest cantons by their lake; from Italy by 
St. Gothard, pours the throng. Even the devout lover of nature 
in this, her transcendent setting, is distracted for a while by the 
human interest. Under the chestnuts of the quay goes a ceaseless 
cosmopolitan procession. Amid its varied forms and tongues the 
German may seem to prevail; but only because the native population 
of this canton is German-speaking. The Italian and French give 
a note of modish elegance; the English of ownership and patron- 
age; the Americans of business, of dress, and alertness of enjoy- 
ment. In the bandstand on the Kurplatz Mestro, Angelo Fumagalli 
conducts a fine orchestra from La Scala; the world listens, or strolls 
along the Schweizer Quai; the ballet dancers and opera singers 
rally in force at the Kursaal Theatre; the “ petits chevaux ”’ trot 
away, merrily, in the gaming room with the coin of those who 
choose to risk it; while the man who cares for none of these amuse- 
ments protests vainly at the tax which his weekly kurkarte exacts 
for their support. A dream of beauty becomes, for a space, a back- 
ground for a carefully prepared, highly remunerative social drama; 
and the dreamer grows interested in spite of himself. 

He drifts with the crowd; takes his roll and coffee on his hotel 
balcony, with one eye for cloud effects over the Rigi, and the other 
for what is passing around him; reads his paper at the casino; walks 
on the quay observant; smiles at the anxious-eyed yet self-assured 
English curate, with the angular tweed-clad daughters; or the stout, 
spectacled Teuton who may or may not intend to conquer Matter- 
horn, but meanwhile is provided with such knickerbockers and cape, 
such queer little, green hat with cock’s plume, such pack and staff, 
as fit him for that, or for some role in the opera of Wilhelm Tell. 
When he stops in the open square and draws a little comb and mirror 
from his pocket and arranges his bristling, blonde mustache in the 
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face of Lucerne, it is a distinct addition to the gayety of nations. 
Bands of fresh-cheeked schoolboys, alpenroses on hats and alpen- 
stocks in hand, start forth each morning to visit Tell’s chapel, or to 
subdue Rigi or Pilatus. Not for them, the modern funicular that 
robs peak-climbing of the poetry of adventure—that may suit the 
old or the decrepit. These gallant hearts demand the joy of 
achievement; the keen appetite which makes of hard bread, cheese, 
and sausage a feast; the sound sleep on the hay in some chalet’s 
barn. 

Towards noon, the dowagers and their fashionable charges— 
belles of many climes—may be seen on hotel lawn terrace, in deep 
wicker chairs, with Italian counts; sons of American millionaires ; 
presidents of ephemeral Latin republics; or which is quite as likely, 

polished continental or other adventurers in attendance. Super- 
vising their comfort is the quiet, urbane landlord, linguist and man 
of much general information. 

When October’s breezes have stripped bare the chestnuts; 
when, instead of promenaders, only sere and yellow leaves whirl 
in autumn’s dance along the water front, those indigenous to the 
soil strip the summer stage of furniture; see that all is neat 
and trim and tight; turn off the lights and pull down the curtain 
on their season’s brilliant society play. 

Now is the time to find bargains at the Venetian and Neapolitan 
and other lace and jewelry and gimcrack shops, for, previous to 
flitting, they dispose of goods at half the price asked in gayer 
season. One forms the habit of haunting the Weggisstrasse, neigh- 
boring narrow, back streets, where woolens and watches and cuckoo 
clocks and cheeses and other Swiss staples find sale. The proprie- 
tors are courteous, and have the leisurely habit of showing cus- 
tomers out, opening the door and bowing them into the street. With 
any sign of sympathetic interest, they will easily discourse of such 
domestic and social matters as may be found quaintly different and 
indigenous to the country. Should a compliment be evoked by 
their command of languages, they explain frankly that it is no less 
from choice than ‘necessity. “ Switzerland is more than a play- 
ground,” they say placidly, “it is an inn and a bazaar. We must 
be prepared for guests of all the tongues.” 

Now is the season when school days have returned for their 
juniors. The hill slopes and the crooked, steep lanes far back, 
and the river bank are enlivened by tall lads and little fellows 
in caps of color designating section and class to which they belong. 
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“It is easy to keep track of them,” explained the burgher father 
of one. “If in any prank or mischief, the orange or green or 
sky-blue cap is observed; it marks and checks the offender.” 
The pious, age-old “ God’s greeting” in salutation is invariable— 
and, surely, heartening in a material age. On these country roads; 
radiating from Lucerne backward and on either side, villages are 
frequent, often less than a mile apart. But each tiny collection of 
wooden chalets has its church, whose steeple from a distance marks 
approach. Should a sharp curve in highway conceal this belfry, 
and its absence be remarked to the rosy-faced boy who gapes at the 
stranger, the answer is prompt and horrified: -““ No church! But 
it is there behind the trees. Who ever heard of any place without 
a church! Can it be so in your heathen country?” If one should 
take a fancy to ride in the incredibly old-time, yellow mail coach, 
which lumbers along, connecting these hamlets with one another, 
he has a good chance to become acquainted with the inns which liter- 
ally besprinkle the way. 

The lake steamers, recently so frequent, are now out of com- 
mission; a few, connecting with this same mail coach, still skirt 
the Vierwaldstatter See for trade and convenience. Those on the 
decks now show more often such distinctive costumes of each 
settlement as still survives modern sameness. The quaint, silver 
hair ornaments of the women; the velvet trousers and gay belts 
of the men add variety. A striking note among them is the fre- 
quent, religious habit of one from some famous monastery near— 
or the robe and coif of some pious sisterhood on an errand of 
mercy. 

Lucerne has been in history and still remains a centre of re- 
ligious life. The two, slender spires of the cathedral always se- 
renely dominate the landscape, and tell of the real Lucerne—the 
Helvetian city with memorable religious and patriotic past—not the 
mere pleasure resort of summer butterflies. The little guidebook 
ingeniously remarks, “ Where the present is so beautiful, we may 
well let the past be forgotten.” But as there are those in whom 
beauty inspires a wish to learn something, also, of the character, 
purpose and past of Lucerne, and its people, it might be well for us 
to glance back across the mists of time. Through the maligned 
Middle Ages which, nevertheless, held the lamp of faith aloft 
during a more or less pagan renaissance, and widespread deplorable 
heresy and schism, pious Lucerne did her full share. Her feudal 
overlord was the Abbot of Murbach, St. Leodegar; her earliest 
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building, other than a few, wattled, fisher huts, the present Hof- 
kirche, was first erected in the fourth century. The little settle- 
ment from that time had for patrons SS. Moritz and Leodegar, and 
was named for the latter, a name time has altered to Lucerne. 
In front of the Hof Platz there was at that time nothing to hide the 
noble view of billowing, blue lake, verdant heights, and majestic 
mountain peaks. The town grew and increased in importance. 
It became necessary to protect trade upon the river by bars and 
chains and gateway. An unskillful archer, shooting at crows upon 
the church roof, contrived to set fire to that edifice. Indeed, so fre- 
quent were fires that in the eighth century stone replaced the more 
perishable material. 

The cathedral was rebuilt of durable stone; so were the can- 
ons’ and the sacristans” houses, which clustering around the square 
and cloisters, continue to delight the eye with their quaint gables 
and turrets. About the church were erected fortified walls; and 
a sentinel here paced his rounds from dusk to dawn. 

From the Abbot of Murbach temporal authority over Lucerne 
had passed now to the Duke of Austria, Rudolf of Hapsburg; and 
the townsmen’s bonds, hitherto light and pleasant, began to irk with 
the spirit that later won for the town people entire freedom— 
Lucerne absolutely repudiated this change of teriporal power made 
without her consent. A struggle would have been initiated had 
not Rudolf’s attention been diverted by a call to the Imperial dig- 
nity; by a Crusade, and other high matters. When the tyranny 
and injustice of the Austrian under-bailiffs inflamed the forest 
cantons to revolt, Lucerne joined her brethren, and became a 
strongly fortified town. 

Already in 1200 she had her picturesque octagonal Wasser 
Thurm, which still enchants eye and fancy; and which sentinelled 
the river approaches. To this was added the roofed wooden Kapell 
Briicke, which joins it by an elbow, and with another diagonal twist 
crosses the Reuss and ends in the ancient St. Peter’s Chapel, which 
gives it name. Patriotism and piety here went hand in hand; 
besides deeds of Swiss valor, SS. Moritz and Leodegar are com- 
memorated in the curious faded paintings which adorn the trian- 
gular roofings of this and another medizval bridge of wood, the 
Sprem or Miihlen Briicke, so called from the old town mill which 
stood near. 

Because of an unfortunate plan to modernize, eight or more 
towers and gates have been demolished, within living memory. But 
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still the walls and nine towers of the Musegg crown the heights, 
each of them of different name and town, but of equal impressive- 
ness. 

Around the walls, and from the Hofkirche, across the Kapell 
Briicke to the old Franciscan church over the river, went processions 
in the early days to offer prayers against the plague, or against 
conflagration. St. Charles Borromeo walked in one on the Feast of 
the Annunciation. So later did the Lucernese, Franz von Somen- 
berg, Grand Prior of the Hospitallers of St. John. So, more than 
once, did the pious hermit St. Niklaus von der Flue, having come 
down from his mountain cave for the purpose. The Papal Nuncio 
was always in the procession; also hundreds of the clergy, and 
one burgher from each family, who, if prevented, paid the fine 
of one pound for the poor. All the population actually took part, 
and, singing, wound their way, with candles and torches, across 
the flowing Reuss. 

Skirting the city walls, with their towers and gates, one comes 
out on Wesmelin heights, and finds the Capuchin monastery and 
church, built by the generous gift and efforts of Kasper Pfyffer, who 
in the sixteenth century was Lucerne’s first postmaster. In return 
his effigy, his wife’s and those of their fifteen children, are depicted 
on the rear gallery, in quaint medieval robes and ruffs. Passing 
the monastery when sunset rolls its gorgeously tinted clouds across 
the mountain tops, and hearing the full, impressive volume of 
chanted vespers from the invisible brethren in choir assembled, we 
feel that God’s praises echoing thus from age to age survive 
through time, and are the leaven which leaveneth the mass. Over 
this church’s front portal is frescoed a sun-dial—Sol shooting his 
rays around the circling hours. And in the little side porch wait 
on the bench some old and crippled beggars, just as such waited in 
Kasper Pfyffer’s time; and presently the Brother Almoner comes 
forth—as then—and gives to each a wooden bowl, heaped with 
food, which is never denied. Having climbed here by the walls 
and Musegg towers, it is as well to descend by another route. 
One of these turns back into the town by a long, narrow staircase 
of stone, precipitously steep. The other, more gradual and wind- 
ing, conducts, as it was built to do, from monastery to cathe- 
dral, and is lined on either hand by wayside Stations of the Cross, 
primitive perhaps, but none the less touching. 

The cathedral, with pastors’ and canons’ homes, and cloistered 
and enclosed square, is of medieval suggestion and perennial in- 
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terest, reminding vividly of a long-gone time when the “ stork’s 
nest of wood” became a strong, stone eyrie. At that time were 
formed the guilds of handicraftsmen, who took such pride in their 
work as modern machinery is apt to weaken. These were the 
_ masons and carpenters and coopers and button-makers, and scores 
of others, among whom the iron-workers, wood-carvers and fresco- 
painters gave renown to their city. Such of their work as has 
survived, or been artistically restored, in outward decoration of 
their homes, is a delight—the carven Madonnas and angels on 
house corners and niches, the grill and iron-work of signs, the 
sanctuary-screen and choir-stalls of the Hofkirche and gates of 
the Franciscan church. Even now the burgher, in good, old-fash- 
ioned style, dwells with his family over his shop, or place of business. 
It was then his pride to record pictorially upon home front the his- 
toric deeds and virtues, the armorial bearings of his ancestry. 
Across the river, in the Klein Stadt, the ancient “ Von Moor’s 
Haus” is all of carven wood in scroll pattern for three stories, 
these resting on a basement of stone, all decorated with floral 
wreaths and carven image of the Mother and Child. From the 
bend in the Kapell Briicke there are to be seen the cool arcades be- 
side the river where, for long ages, the peasants’ market boats have 
landed, and there in their varied costumes they still land each 
Tuesday, and bargain and chaffer amid piled fruit and vegetables. 
Opposite the old St. Peter’s Chapel there runs a by-lane from 
the Kapell Platz, where there is a house on which is carved the stone 
figure of an angel. In 1511 Jacob von Hertenstein engaged Hans 
Holbein the younger to decorate this, his home. On the facade 
Holbein frescoed armorial bearings of Hertenstein and his four 
wives, also the legend from Gesta Romanorum of the old king, 
who tested his sons’ love for him with fatal result. On the Kapell 
Platz, the former Guild House of the farriers, is now the Golden 
Lion Inn, and embellished by a fine wrought-iron sign, copied from 
the heraldic lions on the Rathaus trophies. On the Rathaus Platz, 
or Kornmarkt, this fine fifteenth-century Rathaus stands, its quaint 
gables and turrets’ and ancient clock tower showing from town and 
river front. Upon the milk-white end of the Gasthaus zu Pfistern 
opposite is a wonderful fresco restored from 1409, when the im- 
portant Guild of Bakers ordered their ancient public house painted 
with coats-of-arms of their fifty-nine members. The tall young 
man pictured in hose and ruff and puffed sleeves and armor, holds 
over his shoulder the banner of the guild. On the branches of the 
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two-stemmed vine wreathing all over the rest of the wall, hangs the 
coats-of-arms, and also a picture of the bakers’ patron saint—a 
sack of flour, clustering grapes, and other ornaments. 

Close behind are the market steps, up and down which thé 
people pass. Tradition says that when Austrian tyranny still 
threatened, some of its sympathizers were within the tower. A little 
boy who had fallen asleep in a market arcade, awakened to hear the 
conspirators’ voices. These finding themselves overheard, yet 
unwilling to kill the child, made him swear that he would breathe 
no word of their plot to any living soul. Released, the boy fled in 
panic up the stone steps and round into the Weinmarkt, where in 
the Gasthaus zu Metzgern still sat some late guests, and there his 
astonished hearers heard him unfold his story to a huge white-tiled 
stove. Tradition adds that the boy’s casuistry saved the town’s 
freedom. The building in which this happened—former Guild 
House of Butchers and Fishers—is most curiously and interestingly 
frescoed with such pictures and inscriptions as tell of its foundation 
in 1529. The apothecary’s next door, dating from 1540, is like- 
wise adorned with varied and symbolic frescoes. 

In the wine market stands the old fountain of St. Moritz. 
Surmounting a Gothic column the patron, armed cap-a-pie, holds 
watch and ward, while in niches below stand various knights in mail. 
To the left, off the wine market, stands the Hétel des Balances, 
on whose highly decorated facade the history of the house is em- 
blazoned. In 1389, here stood the Town Hall, overlooking the 
Reuss; in 1503 it was used as the cantonal schoolhouse. In 1519 
it was the “ Inn with Red Doors,” for nearby were market shambles 
whose doors were painted red. In 1836 it became the Hotel Wage 
or “ Balances,” as at present. A painting of Justice and her scales 
over the main door illustrates the name. The next house, now part 
of the hotel, was the Schutzen Haus of far-off days; and in honor 
of the Bowmen’s patron, St. Sebastian, his picture appears thereon. 

The charm of Lucerne is so captivating that the only way to 
break it is to make a firm resolve to go, and follow the resolve by 
immediate action. 














WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, POET AND DRAMATIST. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


yee | ~was a great age that into which our poet was born; 
an age of splendid fact; an age of overflowing life 
that hardly knew how to express its energy; an age 
when there was much finding and bringing of new 
4 things for the eye to see and for the*ear to hear. 
The finding of new worlds physical had come to match the finding 
of old lost worlds of mental and spiritual glory. Truly a great 
age and a gallant. The shadow of the Reformation was indeed 
over the country known so long as “ Our Lady’s Dowry ;” but it had 
not as yet blotted out the light that had streamed from the Presence 
which had been chased away from the open, and only left in the 
homes of the few who risked ruin or death for Its dear sake. 
The festival days were not yet abolished out of the land: the new 
religion had not yet universally replaced the Ancient Faith. All 
of the generation immediately before Shakespeare must have known 
the light of the Truth; and the probability is that the ordinary run 
of people did not by any means understand the full import of the 
great and terrible change. It is well to note that, in all this great 
poet’s work, you will not find one disparaging reference to the 
Catholic Faith, while there are various, and not a few, slighting allu- 
sions to Puritans and ministers of the new way; such as he who is 
characterized in the sharp clearness of one word as Master Dumbe, 
our minister.1 How at home he is, too, when the scene and the 
time of his play demand the Catholic setting! Whatever form his 
outward life gave to his belief; whether he ever realized the beauty 
and glory of the Faith, we shall probably never know; but at any 
rate the sure knowledge is ours of the reverence and lingering 
delight with which he touches all that is of her. 

We do not think of the Elizabethan age as altogether without 
the unheroic side of life. The England of that day was not peopled 
only by men and women as much greater than those of our own day, 
as Brutus and Portia are greater than Petruchio and Katharine. 
There was commonplace then as now, and things worse than com- 
monplace; mean sins enough, as well as sins that had a certain 

1Henry IV., Part II., Act 2. 
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splendor, if so we may speak, coming, as some sins do, from the 
excess of fine qualities pushing the soul out of its equilibrium. 
Shakespeare’s England had its cogged dice, its jockey tricks, its 
adulterators, quacks, and the rest of a bevy of that kind. And 
men were there who were not only seeing that all the physical and 
mental wealth surrounding them might be well utilized and made 
marketable, but feeling that the real worth of it all was just as 
much money as it would bring. This spirit had grown far mightier 
when Shakespeare died than it was when he was born. But in the 
main, the England of Elizabeth’s day was heroic and great, and 
many were the great and good men and women that it brought forth, 
and many the brave soldiers, and the noble workers that it gave us. 
The boundless activity of that age, too, found scope not only in 
action, but in the representation of action, as on the stage; and in 
high esthetic work in poetry, such as that of Edmund Spenser. 

On the 26th of April, 1564, William Shakespeare was baptized 
in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. Tradition has given 
us the twenty-third of the month as the date of his birth, St. 
George’s day, on which day, fifty-two years later, he died in his 
own town among his own kinsfolk and acquaintance. So, to the 
English people, as to their brethren in America, the Festival of St. 
George is forever associated with the birth and the forthgoing of 
their greatest poet. When Drayton said of Warwickshire, “ That 
shire which we the heart of England well may call,” he did not 
know the full sense in which his words were true: for indeed 
the birthplace and the home of Shakespeare may well be called the 
heart of England. It is worth noting how great a chance—if 
indeed there be such a thing as chance—there was that the child 
might have died in infancy with the many who died that very year 
of the plague. But the scourge did not come near that dwelling. 

Stratford was then a country town surrounded by common 
fields; commons dear to the boy, who, as a man, “ could not bear the 
enclosure of Welcombe common.” Most of the houses were prob- 
ably wooden, with thatched roofs. As late as 1618 the Privy 
Council represented to the Corporation at Stratford that “‘ great and 
lamentable loss” has “ happened to that town by casualty of fire, 
which, of late years, hath been very frequently occasioned by 
means of thatched cottages, stacks of straw, furzes, and such like 
combustible stuff, which are suffered to be erected and made con- 
fusedly in most of the principal towns without restraint.” 

John Shakespeare, the father of our poet, had a house in 
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Henley Street; and in 1552 he and two others were fined for 
making a dungheap in the street. The population of the town was 
probably about fourteen or fifteen hundred. The town affairs 
were managed by a corporation of fourteen aldermen and fourteen 
burgesses, one of the aldermen being annually elected to the office 
of bailiff. John Shakespeare, whose calling was that of a glover 
and farmer, married Mary Arden of Arden, who was heiress to 
some landed property. One cannot help. fancying that when 
William read in Lodge’s Euphues’ Golden Legacy, the novel on 
which he based his As You Like It, of the forest of Arden, how his 
mind must have gone back to the Warwickshire woodlands that bore 
his mother’s maiden name. It was a good thing for William 
Shakespeare that he was not an only child. Brothers he had to 
keep him from being spoiled in the eminence of only childdom. 
And what a joyous country life his must have been! How he 
breathed the bright clear air! How his heart was set a-dance with 
the daffodils that danced before the eyes of another later poet; the 
daffodils that, for him, took the winds of March with beauty. 
What delight of country life is in his first poem, “ the first heir of 
his invention.” There is the jennet, lusty, young and proud, with 
the braided hanging mane standing on end on the compassed crest, 
while his nostrils drink the air and send forth vapors as from a 
furnace. There is the chase of the hare also, and this told of not 
without the note of compassion for “ poor Wat, far off upon a hill,” 
standing on his hind legs to listen whether his foes are still pursuing 
him, “the dew-bedabbled wretch” turning and turning, stopped 
by every shadow and stayed by every murmur. The two silver 
doves that sit a-billing; the brake where the fawn waits for its 
mother; the telling of the “red morn that ever yet betokened ” 


Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field, 
Loss to the shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 


These things are not told of thus by the dwellers in towns. All 
through the work you will find touches that show the keen observa- 
tion of the country-bred. Is it not in the description of the nimble 
air of Scone Castle? What man brought up away from these 
things that would have told us that where the martlet breeds the air 
is delicate ?? 

Shakespeare and his brothers must have had a good deal of 

* Macbeth, I., 6. 
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fun in their boyhood. Perhaps he went to school with his satchel 
and shining morning face, creeping like snail unwillingly to class. 
“ Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, but love 
from love toward school with heavy looks,” says Romeo; and 
indeed the ways of learning were by no means delightful to the 
ordinary schoolboy as conducted by the ordinary schoolmaster, in 
those days. William would have enjoyed playing nine men’s 
morris, dun’s in the mire, hide fox and all after, and many another 
game. He would have been among those dancers whose light heels 
went merrily among the fresh-strewn rushes. He would have been 
at the Whitsun Ales, where amusement and almsgiving were hand- 
in-hand. “In every parish,” says Aubrey, “is, or was, a church- 
house, to which belonged spits, crocks, etc., utensils for dressing 
provisions. There the housekeepers met and were merry, and 
gave their charity. The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, etc., the ancients sitting gravely 
by, and looking on. All things were civil and without scandal.” 
There were at Pentecost “ pageants of delight,” as we hear from 
Julia in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. There were the Whitsun 
morris dance, and the Whitsun pastorals. What a festive time 
the sieep-shearing must have been, we can judge from the Winter's 
Tale. Knight says of this: “There is a minuteness of circum- 
stance amidst the exquisite poetry of this scene, which shows that 
it must have been founded on actual observation, and in all likeli- 
hood upon the keen and prying observation of a boy occupied and 
interested with such details.” But Shakespeare would have added 
to the reminiscences of boyhood the observation of later years, and it 
is not improbable that he was living at Stratford when the Winter’s 
Tale was written. How delightful the account, and how savoring 
of Merrie England, the England that was to lose her title of merry, 
of the four-and-twenty nosegays for the shearers, the sugar and 
currants and spices, the shepherd-queen “ most goddess-like prankt 
up, Flora, peering in April’s front.” The old shepherd’s rebuke 
to his adopted daughter who took her hostess’ duties so much 
more calmly than his old wife had done— 


This day she was both pantler, butler, cook. 

Both dame and servant welcomed all, served all: 
Would sing her song and dance her turn; now here, 
At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle; 
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On his shoulder, and his: her face o’ fire 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip. 


Perhaps a girl as sweet and lovely as Perdita had come up to 
Shakespeare, as Perdita to Polixines and Camillo, and given to him, 
then a man of middle age, a nosegay, with words whose spirit he 
afterwards clothed in poetry. 


Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping: these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 


1 


And perhaps he felt as he made Perdita speak to Florizel, 


Now, my fair’st friend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that might 
Become your time of day: 

pakwnwa wnat O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon, daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength...... 

re wTaKane? bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one. 


Shakespeare’s boyhood had its merry Christmas, when the 
carol-singers went round and sang 


As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing, 

This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


He neither shall be born 
In housen or in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 
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He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple or in pall, 

But all in fair linen, 
As are babies all. 


He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 


The boy had perhaps been brought up in the belief 


. that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein Our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And when, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad: 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Did he ever shake off this belief? Horatio says, “ So have I heard, 
and do in part believe it.” 

There would be the Christmas revels, the Christmas comedy, 
the Christmas gambols, which are mentioned, respectively, in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and The Taming of the Shrew. These sports show 
the love of dramatic amusement, soon to rise to so great a height; 
for, as we know, the English drama took its form in Shakespeare’s 
day. Itis far from improbable that as a boy of eleven, Shakespeare 
saw the entertainments at Kenilworth which is only a few miles 
distant from Stratford, at which Queen Elizabeth was present. In 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, there is a passage which one may 
well suppose to contain a reminiscence of that time with its pag- 
eants and poetic devices.® 

Shakespeare must have thoroughly enjoyed field sports. If 
Blessed Thomas More could ask what delight there could be, and 
not rather displeasure, in the barking of dogs, so thought not 
Shakespeare when he spoke* of the hounds 


So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells 
Each under each. 


*Midsummer Night’s Dream, II., 1, 141, ete. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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And again: 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


He loved hawking too: the tassel gentle is lured to the bower 
of Juliet; the little page in the Merry Wives is called by Mrs. Ford 
her eyas musket; and can we forget the terrible pathos of that © 
utterance of Othello’s, 


If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heartstrings, 
I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.® 


The use of the bow was with Englishmen still in Shakespeare’s 
day; that famous weapon which Englishmen, as Latimer tells 
us, bent with the strength of the whole body, not merely, as other 
nations, with the strength of the arms; that weapon wherewith they 
had turned the tide of battle on aia soil. He tells us in the 
person of Bassanio, 


In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way, with more advised watch 

To find the other forth; and by adventuring 7 
I oft found both.® 


In 1582 Shakespeare married Ann Hathaway, of Shottery, a 
village at the distance of an easy walk from Stratford. The next 
year, alas, too early the next year, was born Susannah, whose bap- 
tism is registered at Stratford church as that of the daughter of 
William Shakespeare. This Susannah was afterwards Mistress 
Hall, and is described as “‘ witty and also wise to salvation.” Ann 
Hathaway was, at the time of her marriage, twenty-six, while her 
husband was a mere boy of eighteen. This unequal marriage has 
been the theme of a great deal of discussion, and the probability 
of its unhappiness much dwelt upon. The well-known passage in 


5Othello, III., III., 260-263. 
®Merchant of Venice, I., I., 140-144. 
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Twelfth Night, on which the theory of its unhappiness has been 
chiefly based, 


Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So'sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are,’ 


would, if taken alone, prove nothing, being a dramatic utterance; 
but taken in connection with other things, it seems not unfair to 
suppose that there is in it that personal note which is so much more 
difficult to distinguish in dramatic writing than in any other. We 
know what a merciless divider inequality can be, where there are 
not patience and tenderness and sympathy, which things belong 
usually to later life rather than to earlier. The inequality in this 
case must have been much more than that caused by difference in 
age, and may have been more keenly felt as Shakespeare came to 
that finding of himself and that realization of his own power which 
must have come to him after his maturer life had set in. We 
remember also his association with those of a higher caste, mental 
as well as social, than that of his early life. On the other hand, we 
know that marriage between highly gifted men and women far their 
inferiors mentally, has often been accompanied by real happiness, 
and this for many reasons. At any rate, we certainly do not hear 
of any coldness between Shakespeare and his wife, and we do know 
that his last years were spent at home, the home of which the wife 
is by prerogative maker-in-chief; and that both Ann Shakespeare 
and Susannah Hall desired to be buried in the same grave as their 
husband and father. “It has always pleased me,” says Miss Con- 
stance O’Brien, “ that Shakespeare gives to his middle-class heroine® 
his own wife’s name.” In 1586 twin children of Shakespeare 
were baptized, one of whom, Hamnet, died the following year. 
Not long afterwards the young husband and father came to London. 

Whether the story of the deer-stealing and of its having been 
a cause. of his having to leave Stratford has any truth or not, we are 
probably never to know; but there is no real evidence for: it, and 
it is first related by Rowe, in 1707. Shakespeare may quite possibly 
have got into some boyish scrape, and have given umbrage to Sir 


'Twelfth Night, I1., IV., 30-36. 
*Anne Page, in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, and the neighborhood may have been 
for a little while too hot for his entire comfort. Supposing the 
story to be true, it is not necessary to take it too seriously. A 
young fellow would probably not have had any very grave scruples 
about poaching, and would have enjoyed the fun of the thing, and 
that enjoyment would have been uppermost. Perhaps he held 
Andrew Boorde’s opinion on the subject of venison: “I am sure it 
is good for an Englishman, for it doth animate him to be as he is, 
which is strong and hardy.” There was, however, a real reason 
why William Shakespeare should strike out for himself, in the fact 
of his fatherhood, and in the fact that his father’s income had 
gradually gone down. At the time of William’s birth he was a 
flourishing man, and one of the Chamberlains of Stratford in the 
early autumn of that year, only one of the burgesses gave more 
than he did for the relief of the poor who were suffering from the 
effects of the plague. Again and again he gave similarly. Five 
years later he was a chief magistrate; the next year he rented 
Ingon Meadow Farm, and in 1575 he bought property in Henley 
Street, perhaps the property which he had previously rented. But 
in 1577 begins the record of his reverses, which includes his being 
excused from contributing to the relief of the poor. Later on he 
was obliged to mortgage an estate which he had received with his 
wife, and the next year he sold his property at Snitterfield. In 
1586 he and another were superseded as aldermen, because “ they 
doth not come to the halls when they be warned, nor hath not done 
of long time.” 

In a return of 1592, procured by Sir Thomas Lucy, John 
Shakespeare is mentioned with others as staying away from church 
for fear of being arrested for debt. I can’t help thinking that he 
may have been very glad of some excuse for shirking the new 
services! The next thing we hear of him is that in 1596 he 
applied for a grant of arms. This all looks as if the family cir- 
cumstances had induced William to go away to seek his fortune; 
and as if with his success his father’s life had been brightened and 
changed. The manner of the fortune seeking on William’s part 
would, as far as possible, be determined by the character of his 
mind. His earliest biographer, Aubrey, says he was naturally in- 
clined to poetry and acting, and did act exceedingly well. 

As to Shakespeare’s learning, a report came through Aubrey 
that he “understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” This may mean 
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that he was an A. B. Cdarius or pupil teacher. We remember Ben 
Jonson’s saying as to his having “ small Latin and less Greek,” and 
he, a contemporary as well as a personal friend, was more likely 
to know than Aubrey, who was not born until some years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and whose accuracy is not usually understood 
to be relied on. Whatever Shakespeare’s learning was, and his 
actual information must have been great, so widely does he range 
and so profoundly treat what he takes in hand, he was a man whom 
education as well as nature had qualified to attain excellence in 
whatever he might apply himself to. He had the power of learn- 
ing and also the power of teaching. There is a legend that when 
Shakespeare first came to: London, he did not, disdain to hold horses 
at the theatre doors for their owners, and was such a good and 
reliable attendant that every horseman would call for “ Will Shakes- 
peare.” So Will, the story goes on, having more than he could 
do, would hire boys who came at the call with “I’m Will Shakes- 
peare’s boy, sir.” One can well believe this, and rejoice in the 
ready adaptability of the young man to any honest work that pre- 
sented itself. “ Johannes Factotum,’’ Greene calls him a few years 
later on Jack of all Trades: and this nickname may point to his 
willingness to work in any honest fashion. 

His earliest work for the drama seems to have consisted mainly 
of touching up old plays, writing, perhaps, a scene, or part of a 
scene, here and there, or in some way remodelling the whole or a 
part. To the last Shakespeare did not, as it were, make his own 
materials, but used what came to hand. This, of course, does not 
in the least interfere with his originality, for originality does not 
consist in quarrying one’s own marble, but in revealing the statue 
that lies hidden in the block. Another may have quarried the 
block; another may have shaped the limbs and carved the features 
from the master’s cast; but it is the hand of the master that uses 
the chisel to strip away the lingering fragments that hide the per- 
fect beauty of the work. It is a master’s hand, too, that can take 
the good, and give it out as the best, after it has passed through 
the laboratory of his mind and his art, or even take what is not 
good and endue it with goodness and beauty. “It is only work- 
men and bunglers,”’ says Grimm, “who talk of stolen ideas. A 
man’s mental property consists in what no man can take from him.” 
But to understand the nature of Shakespeare’s first work, we must 
remember that, at that time, the stage possessed a mass of unap- 
propriated property in a number of plays that had been touched and 
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retouched, altered here by the addition of a scene or the introduc- 
tion of a character, or a change in the presentation of that character ; 
there, by an omission no less telling and important, until it would 
have been impossible to identify the first maker. We must note 
in this connection, that whatever Shakespeare uses he makes more 
beautiful. If he takes a piece of English chronicle, familiar to the 
audience, he informs it with such life and spirit that he has been 
called the creator of English history. If he takes an Italian tale of 
cruelty and lawless passion, he ennobles it and sets it under the clear, 
blue sky of his imagination, where we not only can bear. the intense 
coloring, which in the smaller space of the first maker’s fancy we 
scarcely could endure to look on, but also see in it a meaning and 
a glory that there we should not have dreamed it could hold. 

In 1591 was published Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, in which 
occurs an allusion almost unanimously referred to Shakespeare. 
It is worth while to read more than the allusion to 


that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet Nectar flow, 


that gentle spirit who has chosen silence rather than the joining in 
ignoble speech; because the description of the then state of the 
comic stage seems to throw a light on the poet’s character, as that 
of one who would have nothing to do with popularity at the ex- 
pense of right. 

The story of Greene’s attack on Shakespeare, published in the 
posthumous Groatsworth of Wit, is wellknown. It came out under 
the editorship of Henry Chettle, not the last editor to be guilty of 
grave indiscretion in giving publicity to what could not but be 
offensive to the living, when the writer of it could have had no 
chance to withdraw it. “ Yes, trust them not (i. e., the players) ; 
for there is an upstart crow beautified with.our feathers, that, with 
his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; and, being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shakes- 
peare in a country.” That this stung Shakespeare painfully, we 
may well suppose; as also we may well think that Chettle did not 
think of his having published Greene’s words without regret. In 
his own Kindharts Dreame, he speaks in words which are thought 
certainly to refer to Shakespeare. “ Myself have seen his demean- 
our no less civil than he excellent in the quality he professes. Be- 
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sides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that 
approves his art.” If, as seems probable, it is to Greene that 
Shakespeare alludes when he speaks of 


The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary,° 


it is worth noting the contrast between his manner of writing about 
Greene, and Greene’s manner of mentioning him and his work. 
True, we must allow for the De mortuis nil nist bonum principle, 
but, at any rate, the compliment to Greene’s memory need not have 
been paid. 

In 1592-1593 the theatres were closed on account of the plague. 
In this interval Shakespeare may have written Venus and Adonis, 
and perhaps the Merry Wives. It has been suggested that he 
visited Italy in person as well as in imagination. “ There are,” 
as Mr. Knight says, “ some very striking proofs of his intimate ac- 
quaintance, not only with Italian manners, but with those minor par- 
ticulars of the domestic life of Italy, such as the furniture and 
ornaments of houses, which could scarcely be derived from books, 
nor, with reference to their minute accuracy, from the conversation 
of those who had ‘swam in a gondola.’”’ In 1593 Shakespeare 
might have been absent from England without any interference with 
his professional work. It is also worth asking where Shakespeare 
found his Shylock. Jews were not allowed to live in England, 
as is well known, from the time of Edward I. to that of Cromwell. 
Perhaps someone will one day be able to throw light on this. 

Something of what Shakespeare thought of the mission of the 
stage may be gathered from Hamlet’s notable speech to the actors.’° 
The end of playing...... “was and is, to hold, as ’t were, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” But the profession of an actor was according to what 
he says in the Sonnet numbered III., fraught with drawbacks that 
were painful to him; though he seems to have been fully conscious 
of what a great actor might do. Drayton said in 1609, that though 
the stage stained pure gentle blood, yet Shakespeare was a gentle- 
man in mind and mood. His London friends were some of them, 
drawn from among those who were connected with the stage. 


*Midsummer Night’s Dream, V., I. ” Hamlet, III., 2. 
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Richard Burbage was probably the most distinguished of these. 
In an epitaph written on him we have the names of many of 
Shakespeare’s leading characters as having been played by him. 
We find that he played Romeo, Henry V., Richard III., Brutus, 
Coriolanus, Shylock, Lear, and Pericles. The epitaph says, 


But let me not forget one chiefest part 
Wherein, beyond the rest, he moved the heart, 
The grievéd Moor,...... 


I think the expression “the grievéd Moor” shows that Burbage 
had thrown himself into his author’s mind, and had the power 
of being what the poet had feigned. He named his little daughter 
after Shakespeare’s Juliet. He, Condell and Heminge, the two 
latter the editors, if I may so call them, of the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s plays, are mentioned in his will as “ my fellows,” 
with the bequest of a sum of money to buy them rings. Ben Jon- 
son’s intimacy with Shakespeare is well known; he dearly loved 
his friend, whom he describes as “of an open and free nature ” 
with a love, as he tells us, only short.of idolatry. The Earl of 
Southampton was a friend, perhaps even a very intimate friend, of 
Shakespeare’s, and the Earl of Pembroke may also have been one 
to whom he was most dear. Whether Spenser knew Shakespeare 
personally or not, his admiration for him was great. In his Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again he says, 


And there, though last, not least, is Action, 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found; 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth, like himself, heroically sound. — 


By 1597 Shakespeare was enabled to become a landowner in 
Warwickshire, and his father had, in all probability, through his 
son, become a “ heralded squire” of England. That son’s delight 
in not merely restoring his father to the comfort of long ago, but 
of bringing a further honor to him, can well be imagined. It is 
possible that a grant of arms had been made to the Shakespeare 
family by Henry VII., but up to this time they had not borne arms, 
and there even seems to have been some difficulty in procuring 
the grant. In 1598 Shakespeare was the acknowledged writer 
of some eighteen plays, most of which were entirely his own; and 
of two poems, beside a number of sonnets which were circulating 
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unpublished among his private friends. In Meres’ Palladis Tamia 
eight pages were given to ““A Comparative Discourse of our English 
Poets with the Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets,” in which Shakes- 
peare’s name occurs nine times. He is mentioned there as the great- 
est writer of comedy and tragedy among the English. “ The Eng- 
lish tongue is mightily enriched and gorgeously invested in rare 
ornaments and resplendent habiliments by Sir Philip Sidney, Spen- 
ser, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Chap- 
man.” He is spoken of not only as a dramatist, but as one of the 
best among lyric poets. Shakespeare’s early plays have in them 
much of the lyric element, which a deeper understanding of the prin- 
ciples of dramatic art excluded from his later ones. 

The patient researches of Dr. Wallace, of Nebraska University, 
and his wife among the documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office in London, have told us something of Shakespeare’s expe- 
rience in London, which was unknown until two or three years ago. 
Truly, the examination of some million documents has in it the 
spirit of the sending 


O’er the vast world to seek a single man.” 


We know, from Professor Wallace’s discoveries, that for some 
years previous to his return to Stratford, Shakespeare was living in a 
house in Silver Street, London, with a French family named Mount- 
joy, and that he was asked by Madame Mountjoy to help in ar- 
ranging a marriage between her daughter Mary and a certain Ste- 
phen Bellott, who had been an inmate of the house before and 
during the six years of his apprenticeship to Mountjoy as a tire- 
maker. Mary had also learned the trade. When his apprentice- 
ship was over, Bellott was so much liked, as it appears, by the 
Mountjoys, that they were anxious that he should marry their 
daughter. We learn this from the documents connected with a 
lawsuit in which Shakespeare was one of the witnesses. In 1612 
Shakespeare, then described as of Stratford-on-Avon, in the County 
of Warwick, gentleman, of the age of forty-eight years or there- 
abouts, was examined as a witness in an action arising out of a dis- 
agreement between Mountjoy and his son-in-law: and from his 
depositions we learn the kindly interest he had taken in the mar- 
riage of 1604. The father of the girl had made to Bellott, whom 
he held in esteem, “a motion of marriage with...... Mary,” and 
Madame Mountjoy “ did solicit and entreat ’”’ Shakespeare “ to move 


"4 Coriolanus, IV., 1. 
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and persuade” Bellott “to effect the said marriage, and accord- 
ingly ” Shakespeare “did move and persuade” Bellott “ thereto.” 
The part taken by Shakespeare argues a kindly, easy disposition, one 
which had gained him the confidence of both parties; that “ open 
and free nature” which Jonson ascribes to him. That the matter 
turned out badly as far as agreement later on between father-in-law 
and son-in-law was concerned, neither proves nor disproves wisdom 
or insight on Shakespeare’s part. We are sorry for the end of the 
interposition, but its record has given us a peep into Shakespeare’s 
London life which we would not have missed.}? 

Shakespeare probably visited Stratford often during his Lon- 
don life, and kept his memory green with the dews of country life. 
We must remember, in thinking of him in relation to the green fields 
and fair rivers, that in his day there was by no means the sharp con- 
trast between town and country that there now is. We must re- 
member that, where now in London there is row upon row of 
houses, there were, in his time, fields easy for the foot of the Lon- 
don dweller to reach. Moorfields, Spitalfields, and others, no 
longer suggest their meaning in Shakespeare’s time. We are now 
shut in by building upon building, and the suburbs have crawled 
up to the town and made it one great stone and brick and mortar 
being. But ever, it must have been in the country pure and simple 
that our poet heard the song of the nightingale and the hum of the 
the red-hipped bee, and the voice of the russet-pated chough, and 
was caught perhaps among the toothed briars. There, too, he 
would renew the memories of his boyhood by chats with country 
rustics, the prototypes of Christopher Sly, and Quince and Snug, 
and, best of all, the prince of country clowns, Nick Bottom. What- 
ever temptation may have come to him in those days of eager city 
life, and how far soever he may have strayed from the dear beliefs 
and practices of his youth, who can doubt that the passion for 
external nature which beats through his work like a pulse, helped 
to make him strong to recover what he had lost, to rise where he 
had fallen? 

In order that a poet should be, not merely great, but, as we 
all have agreed to call Shakespeare, representative, it is necessary 
that he should have a complete life, a life including passion and 
action, as well as peace and beauty. The life must not be so crowd- 
ed that there is no time for passive impression, nor, on the other 
hand, must the life be an idyll of green fields and quiet waters. 


%See Harper's Magazine, March, 1g10. 
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The natural poet, therefore, must have had these things, and he 
must have had them in the right proportion and at the most favor- 
able time. Shakespeare’s first two-or-three-and-twenty years were 
spent in an inland country place where he had time to feel and 
take in what was around him; to feel it and take it in naturally 
and unconsciously. Could it have been the same thing if these 
years had been spent in London, and the next twenty at Stratford? 
Early impressions of external things are usually the most vivid. 
The Londoner may go into the country and draw you a word- 
picture of the tender glories of spring; but there will be vagueness 
about that picture. He can tell how the young buds were breaking 
from their winter prison, but he cannot paint them individually 
as another can who has watched them day by day, and year by 
year. This may be best illustrated by comparing, as Ruskin has 
done, the Miltonic description of flowers with the Shakespearean. 


Shakespeare knew his flowers, Milton had seen them. 


But it was not merely that Shakespeare should well and truly 
describe external nature, that it was well for him and so well for us 
to have been born in the country and reared there. It was that his 
mind might have the strength and evenness which come of happi- 
ness and peace. We praise Shakespeare as the natural poet, says 
this friend of mine; the one true to the normal, not to the abnormal. 
Let him have pined for nature vainly; let him have seen her too 
late, or have lost her too early, and he would not have been the 
representative of our natural feelings, but of our special ones. He 
might have been Keats, feverish in his thirst for nature, or Lamb, 
indifferent to her; or, on the other hand, if he had been too much 
retired, from the haunts of men, he might have been a poet like 
Wordsworth, whose 
eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate. 


Besides the need of repose, there is the need of sufficiency of outside 
life of common things and things uncommon. Shakespeare’s early 
life and love and adventure gave the first part; the tragic and pas- 
sionate life in London the second. No poet, no man, is harmonious, 
or sufficiently true to represent humanity, who has not been moulded 
by freedom and happiness. As well say that a tree grown in a 
narrow back-yard and a tree on the side of Lebanon are equally 
representative of their kind. Some of this happiness is necessary 
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for natural development, and some is needful in order that we may 
be helped to bear great sorrows without breaking down under 
them. I am not forgetting the upholding and sustaining power 
of grace; but we cannot leave out of consideration how God’s deal- 
ings with us are many-sided, and how He allows influences to help 
in moulding us for the life we are to lead, influences which we may 
call physical, or earthly, or what we will, but which, as surely as our 
sacramental life, are part of His plan for us and for our making. 

But more is needed for the making of the representative poet 
than passion and action, peace and beauty. He must have stood 
face to face with pain; he must have wrestled hard, wrestled a 
fierce fall with those things which must be fought with and must 
be overcome. And even if conquered for a while, such a poet 
must, in the end, have proved the victor. He must go to the 
depths as well as bask in the light. He must feel all, in order that 
he may tell all. No one can read Shakespeare’s tragedies without 
feeling that there must have been tragedy in his life; no one 
can read the sonnets without knowing that there was. What temp- 
tations came to him we surely know something of. We believe that 
as he could yield to what would appeal to a nature so rich and full 
and deep as his, so he did yield. Whatever was the tragic element 
in his life, it does not seem to have been that only which comes 
from the sins of others, those sins from which the Psalmist prayed 
to be delivered, and from which we with him have often prayed 
for deliverance. 

From all that we know of him, we cannot think that he would 
have sinned from any glozing or any attempt to cheat his conscience, 
such as poorer and weaker natures might make. He sins, and he 
suffers, with an anguish that beats through the tragedies and breaks 
through the sonnets. Acceptance of fate comes to some, acceptance 
of the inevitable following upon pain and struggle. But a greater 
thing is high resignation. The soul, that might grow stiff and rigid 
under mere acceptance of fate, can attain to a fairer growth, and a 
loftier stature, after it has bowed itself in resignation; and out of 
that resignation wisdom comes, and a great calm. How wise 
Shakespeare must have been! He could never have been an egoist. 
Even out of his pain, he could laugh with the world that must not 
go without its cakes and ale because he was suffering. His own 
pain would, looked back upon, make him understand the pain of the 
world, and he would recognize what the less wise among us are 
the slower to see, the joys and the compensations manifold. With- 
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out pain, out of which, rightly apprehended, come strength and 
force, he might have beeen a poet, and a true one: but he could 
not have been our Shakespeare. Sin as he might, he could not 
go on sinning; the eternal beauty and order which it was given to 
him to recognize, must reveal themselves in his own soul and in his 
own life. His was more than experience; his was that which 
makes us feel that not only does he speak to us, but speak for us in 
that large humanity which has not merely sought God, if happily 
it might feel after Him or find Him, but which knows that in Him 
we live and move and have our being. 

At last the time came for him to go home and live at home, and 
what countless pictures might be made of that life of his in the 
latter days of his life. Happy in circumstance, at ease in the pos- 
session of riches not great enough to be clogs, rich in the boundless 
gift given him as poet, genial and loving and able to enjoy the 
everyday things that hold in them the very soul of beauty and bless- 
ing; the storms that may have come to his youth and prime 
stilled into peace, and the haven, the earthly haven reached. Per- 
chance, too, he had come to the haven of the soul, in going back to 
the old Faith with which, as it is impossible not to’see, he had always 
so deeply sympathized. It is good to know of how he and the 
corporation of Stratford fought hard against the attempt at en- 
closing the common land; how he could not bear the enclosure of 
Welcombe common. 

What consolation and uplifting may have come to him through 
the acceptance of the Faith we do not know; but at least its shadow 
may have brought him a light larger and sweeter than Puritan 
England could bestow. At any rate, the return to the sweetness of 
the country life was not made by a restless soul chafing and fretting 
against landmarks set by the hand of fate. No one can read the 
later plays without being impressed by this. One is glad to know 
that in his daughter Susannah he had much of that sympathy so dear 
to a loving heart. One likes to leave him with the quiet stream that 
shows the silvery side of the willow leaves; with the nightingales 
and doves; to leave him dowered with the larger sympathy and 
deeper insight that could now discern points of contact where, 
earlier, only points of difference could be seen; to leave him, too, 
with souls such as Marina and Perdita and Miranda, the innocent 
and the holy, who make life bright and make men pure; and the 
grander Hermione and Katharine, who have won the highest victory 
through bitter struggle and the seeming of defeat. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A PLAYWRIGHT. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 


Professor Matthews thinks that Shakespeare has been super- 
abundantly discussed as a poet, as a philosopher, and as a psychol- 
ogist, but that he has never been adequately criticized as a play- 
wright, pure and simple. This volume is an attempt to disentangle 
the fundamental principles which guided Shakespeare in the con- 
struction of his successive plays, to analyze thé elements of his 
craftsmanship, and to trace the development of his dramaturgic 
technic. 

The plays of Shakespeare, like those of Sophocles and of 
Moliére, were strictly calculated for the stage; and it is only on the 
stage itself that they disclose their essential dramatic quality. Many 
of the secrets of Shakespeare’s stagecraft are revealed to us once 
we realize that he wrote nearly all his plays, to be performed 
by one particular group of actors in one particular theatre, and 
before one particular London audience. Viola and Olivia were 
. plainly written for the boy actors who had already played Rosalind 
and Celia, Beatrice and Hero, Portia and Nerissa. The performer 
of Malvolio most likely appeared as Jacques, the performer of Sir 
Toby as Dogberry, and the performer of Sir Andrew as Slender. 
Burbage was the original impersonator of Hamlet, Lear, Othello 
and Richard III., and, as the professor surmises, of the tragic 
heroes, Romeo, Richard II., Macbeth, and Brutus. We know again 
that Kemp appeared as Peter and Dogberry. It therefore seems 
probable that to him were assigned one of the two Dromios and 
one of the two Gobbios, and that he was either Costard or Dull in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, and either Launce or Speed in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Jack Wilson played Balthasar in Much Ado - 
About Nothing, and as that was a singing part, he most likely 
played Amiens in As You Like It and Feste in Twelfth Night. 

The Elizabethan theatre differed widely from our comfortable 
modern theatre. It had no roof, and the majority of the spectators 
had no seats. It had no artificial light and no curtain. The stage 
‘had no scenery, although it had elaborate properties of all kinds. 
The playwright of the sixteenth century possessed a greater freedom 
than the dramatist of the twentieth. The modern writer conceives 
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his play in a single compact action, with a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; he composes it in a series of acts, each of which contains an 
essential portion of the plot, and each of which is laid in its appro- 
priate place, made visible by appropriate scenery and furniture. 
The action of his story must be clear, logical, and progressive, and 
the author must exclude from it all that does not insist upon ad- 
mission. Shakespeare felt no compulsion of this sort. He might 
intertwine as many separate stories as he chose; and he had no need 
to think where his successive episodes were supposed to take place, 
since he could not foresee the modern expectancy of scenery. There 
was no attempt made to dress the actors in costumes appropriate to 
the time and place of the play they were representing. 

The audience that Shakespeare wrote for was an audience of 
Tudor Englishmen, sensual, impulsive, furious in hate and love, 
overflowing with animal spirits, delighting in wounds and death, 
sluggish of mind, inattentive, and eager to be entertained. Vio- 
lently passionate themselves, they demanded lofty emotion and 
broad humor. Avid of swift sensation, they wanted scenes of san- 
guinary brutality and ferocious cruelty. They found pleasure in 
startling contrasts, in unforeseen changes of mood, and even in the 
transformation of a character in the twinkling of an eye. Shakes- 
peare, as a popular playwright, gave his spectators just what they 
wanted to see, like his successors of the present day. He utilized 
any tale he happened to lay hands on, regardless of its veracity, 
or even of its probability, so long as he deemed it acceptable to his 
audience. His audience was as a rule ignorant of foreign coun- 
tries. That accounts for the unscholarly inaccuracy of Shakes- 
peare’s geography. He bestows a seacoast on Bohemia; he accepts 
Delphi as an island; he credits Bergamo with sailmakers; he raises 
a beetling cliff on the plain of Elsinore; he confuses distances and 
localities in Scotland, and he makes Russians suffer from seasick- 
ness on their way to Navarre! 

In his earliest comedies, Shakespeare was experimenting in 
construction, and studying how to put together plots that would 
arrest and retain the interest of his audience. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
“a polite comic opera,” is not adequately plotted, nor is its story 
carried on by characters of any vitality. In the Comedy of Errors 
he first concentrates his effort on plot development. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona is a failure in the field of romantic comedy ;: 
The Merchant of Venice a success. Richard III. has the theatrical 
effectiveness of the tragedy—of blood, while Richard II. is poor 
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in theatrical effect, and in essential dramatic force. Romeo and 
Juliet is the earliest of Shakespeare’s indisputable masterpieces. 
Hamlet satisfies the crowd, because it is incessant in action, appeals 
to women because it is vibrating with passion, and attracts the 
thinker, because it is rich in character. In Othello Shakespeare first 
completely achieves the full richness of true tragedy. King Lear, 
which Shelley considered “the most perfect specimen of dramatic 
poetry existing in the world,” is, as far as stage effect is concerned, 
charged with a message too mighty for it. Macbeth is a well-con- 
structed play, except in its fourth act and in part of the fifth. 

We may not always agree with Professor Matthew’s critical 
estimates, but his opinions and surmises are always worthy of the 
consideration of the true lover of Shakespeare. His general view 
of Shakespeare’s development as a playwright is unquestionably 
the true one. 


LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Authorized Translation 
from the German by E. M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cap- 
padelta. Volume II. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.25 net. 
The second volume of Father Grisar’s Life of Luther deals 

with the ten years that elapsed between Luther’s apostasy (1520) 

and the Diet of Ausgsburg (1530). The learned Jesuit makes 

Luther tell his own story, and refute the legendary character of 

Protestant polemics. 

We find Luther, the pioneer of modern progress, upholding the 
utter corruption of human nature owing to original sin, and deny- 
ing the freedom of the will; we find the defender of the rights of 
reason against a dogmatic and despotic authority, declaring that 
“reason speaks nothing but madness and foolishness ;” we find the 
apostle of modern democracy ordering the princes.in the peasant 
war “to drive, beat, slay the people; to hang, burn, behead them, 
and break them upon the wheel;” we find the advocate of toler- 
ance demanding the infliction of the death penalty upon those who 
dared differ from him in doctrine like the Anabaptists and the 
fanatics; we find the saint of the Protestant revolt absolutely de- 
void of the sweetness and holiness which mark the true Catholic 
reformer, and full of bitterness, hatred, cursing, immoral speech, 
contempt of the Fathers, flattery for the secular princes of the 
day, intolerance, incitement to pillage and murder, etc. Luther’s 
filthy talk cannot be defended as of old by saying that he was merely 
speaking the language of his age. No man of his time or of any 
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other period of Christianity surpasses him in the vileness and im- 
morality of his epithets. 

Father Grisar has shown convincingly that Luther’s great 
apostasy was not prompted in the least by a desire of reform. He 
showed in his first volume that many years prior to the Indulgence 
controversy, Luther had adopted his heretical doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone. Not from external causes did Luther’s change 
of religion come. No, it was his own nature which demanded a 
teaching able to assure his tormented soul of pardon of sin and 
ultimate salvation. 

Father Grisar is always calm and dispassionate—much more 
so than the fiery Denifle. His indictment is therefore all the more 
effective. When the six volumes of this important biography are 
translated, Catholics will be well prepared to meet the fervent out- 
bursts of dishonest eulogy which will characterize the centenary 
of Luther. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: REMINISCENCES. By Katharine 
Tynan. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $3.50. 


There is not one dull moment in this chatty and entertaining 
history of Katharine Tynan’s many friendships. There is no rea- 
son for her to ask as Francis: Wynne once did of some people 
who had taken her up warmly at one time, and had later on grown 
less warm, “ I know that they love me,” she said, ‘“‘ but what I want 
to know is, is it a hatey love or a lovey love?”’” Everyone that 
Katharine Tynan met from her earliest days either in Ireland or 
‘England seemed to love her with a lovey love, and she returned it 
a hundredfold. Every literary man or woman of her time worth 
knowing figures in these pages. She has a good word for all. We 
believe the only one she pillories in het book is Mrs. Alexander Sul- 
livan, who bored her to death with her dull conversation about her- 
self and the United States tariff, and grated upon her as a masterful, 
self-assertive, and tiresome personality. 

Of Oscar Wilde she writes: “I have been told that in the 
bitter days following his downfall, Oscar Wilde said that if his 
father had not forbidden his becoming a Catholic while still in his 
teens, he would never have fallen as he did.” She remained loyal 
to Parnell to the last, despite his disgrace. She writes, womanlike, 
“ Tt was not so very pleasant to be at daggers drawn with the priests, 
for us who were sincere and faithful Catholics. Indeed many of us 
suffered. But we believed we saw the right thing, and we did it 
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without counting the cost.”” With true Celtic dogmatism she adds, 
“ Time has proved that we were right.”” Woe to the man who dares 
to argue with the determined and loyal Katharine. Why she even 
managed to convert her father to her views, though at first he had 
thought it better for Parnell to retire for a while. 

There are a few wild criticisms of the priests of Ireland in 
the late sixties and early seventies for their Puritanic prohibition of 
the novel, the dance, and the theatre. Strangely enough, she gives 
this as one of the reasons of the emigration to America. She 
writes, “ The trouble was—she is speaking of the cross-road dances 
—that these foregatherings of young people being swept away, there 
was nothing to replace them. Rural life in Ireland became dread- 
fully dull. Among an imaginative and emotional people the ma- 
riage de convenance became shamefully and shamelessly the rule. 
The people drifted away to America, where they could do what they 
liked without the intervention of the priests. The mariage de con- 
venance, it was discovered too late, was not altogether for the good 
of the race. Some thoughtful priests have discovered this for them- 
selves now that Ireland is becoming depopulated in a tragical 
degree.” ; 

Occasionally our author allows her loyalty to a friend to 
influence her judgment concerning that friend’s place in the literary 
world. This is pardonable, however, for no one will read this 
book to find out Katharine Tynan’s critical views. We en- 
joyed it for its fund of good stories, its love of fun, its abound- 
ing charity, and good will toward men, and its love for the Church 
and Ireland. 


LITTLE POLLY’S POMES. By Tom Daly. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 

We find Polly a very charming little girl and quite a poet— 
a chip of the old block, so to say, or to speak more reverentially, 
a healthy sprig of the parent olive. She is very pretty, too, as we 
see in Gordon Ross’ truthful and delightful illustrations. Her hair 
is flaxen, and her blue eyes are very wistful and thoughtful—you 
can tell at a glance that she is a philosopher as well as a poet. We 
do not think she is a pragmatist; rather, she is an idealist, though 
her Weltanschauung is not very clear, but that’s the way with philos- 
ophers. And Polly, you must know, is only about six years old, 
and this is her first “ volyume of pomes.”’ 

She begins with a deep metaphysical inquiry into the origin 
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and nature of The Dark. (The acute critic will notice the influence 
of Hegel, at least on Polly’s capitalizing. ) 


The Dark stays where there is no Light, 
And so its always here at night, 

And my Pa says Beyond a doubt 

Its just the Day turned inside out. 

But really— 


And here we trace the influence of Kant’s critical philosophy— 


But really that could never be, 
For thare a Different Size you see, 
The Dark is small but Day is wide, 
And big and broad as all outside. 


Polly is right, no doubt; but is it nice of her to show up her 
Pa this way in print? 

Polly’s range is as broad as Herbert Spencer’s; she treats of 
everything from Bugs to The Morning Sun, and always in an orig- 
inal and delightful way, which is more than one can say for Herbert 
Spencer. It is obviously impossible for us, then, to do justice to this 
philosopher and poet within the limits of a book review. Her 
forte, we think, is moral philosophy, which runs through the volume 
like a golden thread, if we may borrow a beautiful figure from the 
essay which Kitty Casey will soon be reading “on her graduation 
day.” Emerson never wrote anything at once so just, so nicely 
balanced, so elevating and so edifying as Polly’s pome on Temper. 


I have a little temper 
That lives inside of me, 
And long as it remains there 
Its good as it can be. 


I do not know exactly 

Just where it makes its nest, 
But it is only happy 

When it has gone to rest. 


And it would’ make me naughty 
If it got out of place, 

And came out like a fire, 
And showed upon my face. 


But I will watch my temper 
And keep it’ in control, 

And then I will be certain 
To save my little soul. 
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We hope Polly will not consider us patronizing when we say 
that she deserves encouragement; she should give the world more 
volumes for the delight of young and old, and the middle aged, 
whom the orators always unkindly omit. Unappreciative and dull 
of soul would that critic be who would “ squush her song!” 


LETTERS AND INSTRUCTIONS OF ST. IGNATIUS. Vol. I. 
1524-1547. Translated by D. F. O’Leary. Selected and 
Edited with notes by Rev. A. Goodier, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 30 cents. 

The aim of the Catholic Library is to place before the public 
at a popular price and in a worthy form, the best of English Catho- 
lic literature. This will include the literature of the past and the 
mind of the present. The editor, Father Goodier, S.J., promises us 
a series of volumes by modern experts on history, biography, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, economics, etc., and reprints of the most represent- 
ative works of English Catholic writers of the past. This 
first volume of the series contains twenty-four letters of St. Ignatius 
on frequent Communion; the beginnings of the Society; advice to 
papal legates; words of comfort to Jesuits banished from Cologne, 
etc. Only of late years have the letters of the Saint been collected 
and published. The editor has decided to publish only those letters 
and instructions which “ most reveal the soul of the Saint,” includ- 
ing every letter which may be called spiritual even in a wide sense. 

The work of translating has been difficult, because the style 
of the original is always involved, and the sentences prolonged, un- 
wieldy, and often ungrammatical. As a rule the style has been sac- 
rificed to the sense, although the translator has retained many of the 
peculiarities of St. Ignatius, such as his curious use of Latin words, 
his Spanish reverence for dignity, and the like. The writer of this 
review remembers discussing the possibility of such a series with a 
Catholic professor of literature in a Western university some three 
years ago. He is glad to see that his dream is now being so well 
realized. 


ST. ANTONINO AND MEDIA'VAL ECONOMICS. By Rev. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. The Catholic Library. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
35 cents. 
The author says in his preface: “ The chief justification that 
can be urged for this Life of St. Antonino is to be derived from the 
value of his economic theories. These are so eminently reasonable 
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and yet so flamingly ideal, so soberly described by him and yet so 
sincerely Christian, that they must make their appeal to every 
reader.” Father Jarrett sketches a most interesting life of this 
great lover of the poor, and summarizes clearly the Saint’s detailed 
and practical scheme of social advancement, which met in his day 
the same problems that are now confronting us. St. Antonino 
was the first author to separate ethical from dogmatic theology. He 
entered into the labors of theologians like St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and canonists like St. Raymond of Penafort, and from their works 
built up a new science, the science of morals. His aim was to es- 
tablish the great principles of moral action, and by their means to 
help the conscience in its decisions of everyday life. To him came 
in all their difficulties the citizens of Florence; merchants to con- 
sult on the legitimacy of certain actions; bankers on the limits of 
usury; guild-men on the exact amount of labor they were morally 
bound to contribute; mothers to ask his advice in their household 
toils and on the education of their children; priests to hear his inter- 
pretation of synodical decrees and papal pronouncements; rulers 
to question him on the lawfulness of taxation and the fitting adorn- 
ment of the city. It is a biography of most absorbing interest. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF HOME RULE. By B. J. Conlan. 

Boston: Angel Guardian Press. 

Mr. Conlan has written a most stirring book “on the dawning 
of Ireland’s redemption, the coming of Home Rule.” The volume 
is composed in great part of the speeches of Mr. Redmond, and of 
articles in The Jrish World on Home Rule. He has little patience 
with the English Catholic Tory or the opposition of that arch- 
bluffer, Sir Edward Carson, and his bigoted, braggart followers. 
He dedicates his work to the lovers of liberty the world over, but 
particularly to the “scattered children of the sea-divided Gael.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATECHISM FOR FIRST COMMUNION. By 
the Rev. Prosper Libert of St. Bernard’s Seminary. Roches- 
ter, New York: The J. P. Smith Printing Co. 15 cents. 
Within the small compass of fifty-six questions and answers, 

together with the Commandments of God and the Church; the 

Pater, Ave, Creed, and Confiteor; and the Acts of Faith, Hope, 

Charity, and Contrition, we have from the hands of Dr. Libert all 

that is necessary by way of preparation for very young pupils, in 

order that they may fulfill the fourth precept of the Church. The 
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text of the Baltimore Catechism has been used, and it certainly will 
be of no small comfort to our Sisters in the schools to possess an 
authoritative selection for so delicate and important a task. 

The type is large, the binding serviceable, but some of the il- 
lustrations are not particularly suitable; their omission would not 
mar the usefulness of the book, being well-worn in more senses than 
one, having already made their appearance in so many Catholic 
schoolbooks designed for children. 


FAITH. By Monsignor de Gibergues, Bishop of Valence. Ser- 
mons preached at a Men’s Retreat. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
-& Sons. 75 cents. 

These six sermons were preached last year by the Bishop of 
Valence at a men’s retreat. They deal with the Psychology of 
Faith, the Need to Believe, the Transcendency of Faith, Our Duties 
toward Faith, the Spirit of Faith, and Jesus Christ, the Author and 
Finisher of Faith. They are a little overburdened with citations, 
but perhaps that only proves the scrupulous honesty of the good 
Bishop. We would advise the publishers to have a competent 
proof reader go over the Latin texts, as most of them are incorrectly 
printed. The book is suggestive, instructive, and helpful to a 
thoughtful retreatant. It is somewhat above the head of the 
average layman. 


THE HOLY HOUSE OF LORETO. A Critical Study of Docu- 
ments and Traditions. By Right Rev. Alexander MacDonald, 
D.D. New York: Christian Press Association. $1.25 net. 


We were not at all impressed by the arguments adduced by the 
author of this volume in proof of the authenticity of the miraculous 
translation of the Holy House of Loreto. We believe with Father 
Thurston that “the Lauretian tradition is beset with difficulties 
of the gravest kind.” Canon Chevalier, whose competence in 
medizval history is everywhere acknowledged, published his His- 
torical Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Holy House seven years 
ago; and to our mind his thesis against the authenticity still holds 
the field. 

He proved, first, by relations of travelers, and pilgrims, that 
previously to the period assigned for the first translation (1291) 
the house of the Blessed Virgin at Nazareth had been destroyed, or 
at least that the spot which had witnessed the mystery of the Annun- 
ciation continued, as in the past, to be the object of the veneration 
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of visitors; second, by charters, that there existed a church of St. 
Mary at Loreto before the time of that same translation; third, 
by a rigorous classification of documents and the legitimate elimina- 
tion of spurious ones concerning the Holy House, that there was 
no mention, either at Loreto or elsewhere, of this translation prior 
to the year 1472; fourth, that the Popes and the Congregation of 
Rites have been exceedingly reserved in declaring themselves on 
the subject of the miracle of the translation. The first bull that 
affirms it is dated 1507; the inscription in the Martyrology is dated 
1669; and the first officium proprium is dated 1699. 


THE HUMAN SOUL AND ITS RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
SPIRITS. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50 net. 

The Abbot of Buckfast tells us that this book is meant es- 
sentially for the educated lay mind. He says in his preface: “ My 
task has been to explain some of the philosophical truths of scholas- 
ticism in as simple language as possible. The book contains very 
few quotations, and still fewer references. The reason of this is that 
I am more intent on giving the spirit than the letter of Catholic 
philosophy.” He treats chiefly the subject matter of the two treat- 
ises of De Deo Creatore and the De Novissimis. We think that 
some of the chapters will prove rather hard reading for the average 
lay mind, and the writer is not careful enough at times to discrimi- 
nate between matters of faith and matters of opinion, between things 
philosophical and things theological. On the whole, however, it is 
a most earnest, if not at all times the clearest, presentation of 
Catholic truth. 


DAILY REFLECTIONS FOR CHRISTIANS. By the Very Rev. 
Charles Cox, O.M.I. Two volumes. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$3.25 net. 

Father Cox writes in his preface: “‘ The present work offers 
the devout faithful, for every day of the year, three pages of matter 
suitable for spiritual reading. The subjects are varied, and every 
set of reflections stands complete by itself.”” We are convinced that 
the layman who spends ten minutes a day upon these Reflections, 
will certainly obtain solid spiritual benefit. But why, we may ask, 
are so many of our devout books so utterly lacking in distinction 
of style? We think the price prohibitive, especially as the author 
makes his appeal to a large audience. 
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THE SUMMA THEOLOGIA OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Part 
III. Second Number, QQ., XXVII.-LIX. Literally Trans- 
lated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

Every student will welcome this new volume of St. Thomas 
on Christology. We know that many—both Catholic and non- 
Catholic—are now reading for the first time the works of St. 
Thomas. The scholarly world owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the English Dominicans. 


BETROTHMENT AND MARRIAGE. A Canonical and Theo- 
logical Treatise, with Notices on History and Civil Law. By 
Canon de Smet, S.T.L. Translated from the French Edition 
of 1912 by Rev. W. Dobell. Volume II. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $2.25 net. 

This second volume of Canon de Smet’s Betrothment and 
Marriage, treats of the impediments to marriage, dispensations 
and invalid marriages. The Decree Ne Temere is given in full, and 
reference is made to the civil laws in the United States, Canada, 
England, and Germany. It is the most complete and scientific treat- 
ise we possess on matrimony in the English language. 


SERMONS AND HOMILIES. By Edmund English, Canon of 
Westminster Cathedral, and Missionary Rector of St. James’, 
Twickenham. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 
Canon English tells us that the “ chief aim of these discourses 

is to promote freshness of thought in matters of doctrine, and in 
practical matters to provide a fresh setting for those venerable prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life which have been handed down in the tra- 
dition of the Church.” All but two of these sermons, he tells us, 
were preached in his own parish church. His two themes 
throughout are the love of God for man as witnessed in the life 
of our Saviour, and the divine blessing that follows those who 
suffer for Jesus’ sake. We found these sermons most devout and 
helpful. 


COUNSELS OF PERFECTION FOR CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. 
By the Very Rev. Pére Lejeune. Translated by Francis A. 
Ryan. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

There are two reasons which render laudable the translation of 

a book into another language, viz., great excellence in matter or 
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style, or notable fitness to the needs of that country for which the 
translation is made. The appeal of a book is either general or par- 
ticular, national or world-wide: these conferences seem particularly 
suited to the people to whom they were originally addressed, 
whereas they do not seem so fitted to conditions and needs in our 
own country. Praiseworthy, edifying, excellent they most certainly 
are, and calculated to do much good to those for whom they were 
written. 


A MODERN MARTYR—BLESSED THEOPHANE VENARD. 
Revised and Annotated by the Very Rev. James A. Walsh. 
Maryknoll, Ossining, New York: Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society. 60 cents. 

Every pastor of souls, who is desirous of fostering vocations 
to the priesthood among his boys, should present them with the life 
of this devout youth, who died for the Faith in China in 1861. 
It will interest all lovers of our young Foreign Missionary Society 
to know that the touching letters of this young martyr have already 
inspired several vocations at Maryknoll, and many others in various 
seminaries and novitiates of the country. We are pleased to notice 
that eight thousand copies of this absorbing biography have been 
already sold. 


TRUTH AND ERROR. By Aloysius Rother, S.J. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. 50 cents net. 

Father Rother, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis 
University, has written a number of excellent philosophical text- 
books for beginners. The present volume on Truth and Error ex- 
amines and demonstrates the nature of truth. Special stress has 
been laid on the positive doctrine, and many unnecessary contro- 
versies have been dispensed with in the hope of assisting the earnest 
student to a clear understanding of the foundations of knowledge. 
This manual will prove invaluable to college students and teachers 
in our elementary schools in preparing for examinations. 


THE BOOK OF THE EPIC. The World’s Great Epics told in 
Story. By H. A. Guerber. With Sixteen Illustrations from 
the Masters of Painting. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00 net. 

This brief sketch of the chief epics of the world is intended 
for the use of young students and the busy general reader. They 
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contain every variety of epic from the Jiiad and the Zneid, to the 
simplest idyl like the Japanese White Aster or the French medizval 
tale of Aucassin et Nicolette. This book will prove especially use- 
ful to teachers on the lookout for good material for oral language 
work. We are certain that this fascinating volume will urge many 
of its readers to study the original epics, of which the author gives 
such accurate synopses. 


JOHN MURRAY’S LANDFALL. By Henry N. Dodge. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Dodge has written a very long, drawn-out poem about 
the Universalist, John Murray, who fled from England in the year 
1770 “to bury his grief in the wilderness of the New World.” 
Marvelous to relate, he is driven by stress of weather upon the 
Jersey coast near the little village of Good Luck, and still more 
wonderful to relate, he is received with open arms by a dreamer 
with the very unpoetical name of Tom Potter. In fact Tom has 
built a meeting house for the stranger from over the sea, whom he 
knew God would send in due season! 

The scheme throughout is Universalism with its vague and 
_ wearisome reiteration of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, which we have heard many times before. The literary 
value of Mr. Dodge’s rhapsody is not great, despite the extravagant 
praise of Professor Hodell of Goucher College, Baltimore. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. For Use in Colleges 
and Schools. By Rev. James MacCaffrey. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 90 cents net. 

Father MacCaffrey aims in this little volume to give the prin- 
cipal facts of Church history in a clear, concise, and readable form, 
to indicate briefly the connection between the great movements, and 
to give due prominence to the history of the countries in which 
his readers are likely to be interested, namely, Ireland, England, 
Scotland, the United States, and Australia. It is first and fore- 
most a textbook, and therefore the author presupposes a teacher 
capable of developing his over-brief summary. It is a good book 
for girls or boys of fourteen or fifteen. 


A MODERN FRANCISCAN. By Rev. Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 
In 1899 Father Norbert, O.F.M., published at Paris the life 
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of Father Arsenius, which Father Devas has now adapted for 
English readers. He says in his preface: 

It is a life which seems to protest somewhat against a dan- 
gerous tendency of modern times to undervalue prayer and mor- 
tification, and to replace them by a certain restless external 
activity which is busy about many things, yet wholly alien to 
that deep interior spirit which alone forms the characteristic 
and the power of holy priests It is certainly the life of a 
saintly priest and a deeply mortified religious, who living as 
he did a very active life in the midst of this matter-of-fact 
world of ours, gives us an example we can well appreciate and 
not wholly afford to neglect. 


It is a book that should be known by every aspirant to the 
priesthood. 


THE CAUSE OF THE SOCIAL EVIL AND THE REMEDY. By 

Albert W. Elliott. Atlanta, Ga.: Webb & Vary Co. 

Mr. Elliott, the President and General Manager of the South- 
ern Rescue Mission of Atlanta, has devoted six years of his life 
to rescue work among fallen women. During that time he has 
studied the underworld from New Orleans to New York, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. He recognizes that the real cause of the 
social evil lies in the rejecting of Christ and His teaching. But he 
fails to see that his vague and indefinite gospel is ineffective for 
lasting results. Only the Catholic Church can reach these unfor- 
tunates through the kindness of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and the Divine Mercy of the tribunal of penance. The book has 
no claim to scientific worth. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Leighton 
Parks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


The rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, the Rev. Leighton 
Parks, has commemorated the close of his ten years’ ministry 
by publishing ten sermons, which he preached December 7, 1913, to 
February 1, 1914. They are remarkable neither for distinction of 
style nor for orthodoxy of doctrine. We do not think his message, 
“ Doubt is no sin,” very helpful to the rising generation of Chris- 
tians, nor do we think that the following words should be uttered 
from a Christian pulpit: “It seems to me the time has come for 
the Church to discriminate, and to say that though the acceptance of 
those miracles is not essential to discipleship of Jesus Christ, we 
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are not called upon to deride the miracles.” In his final appeal 
for an endowment of $2,000,000.00, he impertinently states “ that 
the Catholic Church cannot minister to the deepest religious needs 
of the community.” An $80,000.00 income, forsooth, is to prevent 
apostate Catholics and Jews from reverting to heathenism. Prot- 
estanism has always been devoid of a sense of humor. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Florence Gilmore. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 80 cents. 


Robert’s Beauvais and David Dougherty began life as chums, 
but the “ Parting of the Ways” came when the latter elected to 
prefer that which would advance his worldly prospects at the price 
of his Catholic environment. How our Lord’s words, “ Seek ye, 
therefore, the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you,” are exemplified in the career of Robert 
Beauvais, in which the faith bequeathed by his French ancestors is 
preserved as his most precious possession. For David, his restored 
friendship proves his greatest treasure. 


\ 


THE CITY AND THE WORLD, WITH OTHER STORIES. By 
Francis Clement Kelly. Chicago: The Extension Magazine. 


This collection, first published in The Extension Magazine, 
is now presented in book form, in the hope of reaching a wider pub- 
lic. The torch of missionary zeal has been enkindled in our land, 
not alone for the needs of our own vast country, but likewise for 
the conversion of the heathen. The Church has heard the call of 
her Lord bidding her “ enlarge the place of thy tent, and stretch 
out the skins of thy tabernacles, spare not: lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes ” (Is. liv. 2). And this little book aims avow- 
edly to set before us the reminder of Christ: “ These things you 
ought to have done, and not to leave those undone.” 

“That things are not what they seem” is borne in upon us 
as we read; and we learn who are the real artificers of God’s work 
in the souls of men. 


SINISTER STREET. By Compton Mackenzie. London: Martin 

Secker. $1.50 net. 

Michael, the hero of Sinister Street, is an emotional, erotic, 
flighty, illegitimate boy, handicapped in his training by a mother 
who, though refined and cultured, is a faithless wife. There is 
a great deal in the book of accurate perception of boy life, but the 
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continual suggestion and mention of immorality and unspeakable 
vice we found most nauseating. We really think that the author 
had a good purpose in view—to warn the boys of the public schools 
of England against the many dangers that beset them there in 
these days of unbelief. But the Catholic tradition of reticence in 
such matters is more deeply philosophic and more helpful in the long 
run. We are promised a second volume—this was five hundred 
pages—will Michael prove as despicable a man as he was a boy? 


MOLLY’S FORTUNES. By M.E. Francis. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. $1.00 net. 

An old-fashioned story, with a bright heroine, who knows her 
own imind in the midst of her unequal fortunes. It is not a problem 
novel, nor a novel with a purpose. Its only problem is the finding 
of an heir to an eccentric old lady, a scion of the ancient O’Neills, 
in the course of which Molly’s fortunes seesaw considerably. It 
was published serially in The Irish Monthly, the late Father Mat- 
thew Russell’s magazine. 


PILGRIMS OF GRACE. A Tale of Yorkshire in the Time of 
Henry VIII. By John G. Rowe. With Fifteen Illustrations 
by F. S. Eden. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 
This is a stirring tale of the early days of the Reformation 

in England. It centres about Robert Aske, the leader of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, who roused up the whole of northern England 
to protest in armed array against Henry VIII.’s despoiling of the 
monasteries. The story brings out clearly the utter dishonesty and 
untrustworthiness of Henry, the malignity of Cromwell, the treach- 
ery of Norfolk, and the utter simplicity of the Yorkshire Catholics, 
who believed in the word of a Tudor King. The author is right in 
calling Aske’s death a martyrdom for the Faith, as much as were 
the deaths of Blessed Thomas More and Blessed John Fisher. 


BENEDICTION OF THE MOST BLESSED SACRAMENT. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents net. 


A dainty booklet containing the Rite for Benediction in Latin 
and English. The pages are decorated after the style of the four- 
teenth century contained in ancient manuscripts of illumination. 
The text is given in old English. 

The book will make a very suitable gift for First Communion, 
or like feast days, but the price is rather high. 
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THE LITTLE MARSHALLS AT THE LAKE. By Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulet. New York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents. 
This interesting child story tells us about the summer vacation 

which the little Marshall children spent in the wilds of Wisconsin. 

Every youngster will read with pleasure about the marshmallow 

roast on the shores of the lake, the brave doings of Honor, Dick, 

and Cousin Ben, Kitty’s-exciting night drive to Fritz’s farmhouse, 
and the Indian stories of the Stone Boy and the Moon Girl. Only 

a true lover of little children could write such a simple and natural 

tale. 


THE VIGIL HOUR. A Manual of Approved Prayers Suitable for 
the Holy Hour. By Rev. S. A. Ryan, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 5 cents. 

We recommend this devout little manual both to Directors of 
the Holy Hour, and to the faithful, who will find it most helpful to 
private devotion in their visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


WHY ARE YOU NOT ASODALIST? By Rev. Edward Hamon, 
S.J. 

WHY I BECAME A SODALIST. By Rev. Edward Hamon, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 5 cents each. 


These two pamphlets sum up in a brief manner the chief 
reasons why men should belong to a sodality of the Blessed Virgin. 
All the objections alleged by lukewarm Catholics against belonging 
to any other society but the Catholic Church, are kindly and ably 
answered. Similar pamphlets: Why Are You Not a Member of 
the Holy Name Society? Why Are You Not a Member of a Total 
Abstinence Society? etc., might be written on the same plan, and dis- 
tributed to good purpose among all the men of a congregation. 


VISITS FOR CHILDREN TO JESUS IN THE BLESSED SAC- 
RAMENT. By the author of May Devotions for Children. 
New York: J. F. Tapley Co. 


This devout little manual was written in view of the devotions 
to the Sacred Heart now so general in Catholic schools and Catholic 
families during the month of June. These visits inculcate hatred 
of sin, emphasize the chief virtues of childhood, hold up the virtues 
of the saints for imitation, and aim to win the child’s heart in a 
closer union with our Lord. 
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igang a Tale by Flora Tilt (St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 

cents net), contains apt and interesting explanations of such 
points of faith and practice as are often misunderstood by non- 
Catholics. Their very terseness renders them the more impressive. 
The story, running through them, abounds in sorrow and sacrifice, 
but the end is happiness and peace. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Manuel d’Archéologie Américaine, by H. Beuchat. (Paris: Librairie A. 
Picard et Fils. 15frs.) This is a most complete (seven hundred and thirty- 
five pages) and original manual of American archeology. The author takes as 
his field all America, from Greenland down to Terra del Fuego, and discusses 
at length all the problems dealing with the discovery of America, its primitive 
history, anthropology, ethnography, religion, linguistics, primitive industries, 
and arts. The introduction deals with the discovery of America, and sum- 
marizes accurately all that is known of the search for the Western world prior 
to Columbus. A most interesting chapter deals with the physical conditions 
of the discovery. Book I. treats of Prehistoric America, giving a perfect 
picture of the Mound builders, the Cliff dwellers, and the fossil human bones 
in both North and South America. Book II. treats of the civilized people of 
America, viz., the Mexicans prior to the arrival of the Aztecs, the Aztec 
Empire, the Mayas-Qu’iches, the inhabitants of the Antilles, and the people of 
Panama, Colombia, and Peru. A very complete index and bibliography complete 
the volume. 

Le Crime rituel chez les Juifs, by A. Monniot. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50.) Only the bitterest anti-Semitism, devoid of the critical spirit and 
animated by an un-Christian spirit of hatred forbidden by the Saviour, could 
have produced such a book. The ritual-murder accusation is believed on the 
same principle of prejudice which made the pagans of Rome accuse the early 
Christians of killing a babe at their sacred mysteries and drinking its blood. 
The Abbé Vacandard has dismissed the accusation as not proved in the third 
volume of his historical and critical essays. 

Chrétienne, by Madame Adam (Juliette Lamber). (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 3frs. 50.) Every Catholic who read Madame Adam in the days of her 
unbelief, will be glad to learn of her conversion, which has caused such a stir 
of late in literary circles in France. The unbelieving, sensual, and ultra-pagan 
Tiburce and Mélissandre of her Paienne, have now both become converts to the 
Faith in her last book, Chrétienne. We hope it will be translated soon for the 
benefit of many of our modern, artistic, and literary Bohemians who are utterly 
lacking in both faith and morals. France is proving most prolific to-day in con- 
versions of this sort. 

La Langue des Femmes, by Monsignor J. Tissier. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50.) Monsignor Tissier, the Bishop of Chalons-sur Marne, has published 
a series of conferences on “the Sins of the Tongue,” which he gave last year 
to the women of Chartres. In ten chapters he discusses the faults of the 
average woman of the world, viz., indiscretion, frivolity, selfishness, vanity, 
anger, jealousy, slander, etc. He apologizes in his preface for a few rather 
sharp words of reproof, declaring that the interests of souls to-day demand 
plain speech, and admitting without argument that the sins he speaks of are 
not peculiar to women. 
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Un Mois de Marie, by R. P. Petitalot, S.M. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 2frs.) 
The May conferences of the Abbé Petitalot are a devout compendium of the life 
of the Blessed Virgin. Each conference is followed by a short story from the 
lives of the saints, or from Christian experience, proving the all-powerful inter- 
cession of the Blessed Mother of God. 

Grandeurs et Devoirs de la Vie Religieuse, by Monsignor Plantier. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 2frs.) This volume contains five pastoral letters of the Bishop 
of Nimes to the religious women of his diocese. They treat of the duties of 
the religious life in general; the observation of the rule; the ideas of authority 
and obedience, and the true spirit in which all duties should be performed. The 
Bishop proves himself a master of the spiritual life. 

Sauvons nos Ames, by Abbé Charles Grimaud. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 2 frs.) 
In a series of bright, entertaining dialogues, the Abbé Grimaud tells his readers 
how to save their souls by faith, prayer, respect for the marriage bond, recep- 
tion of the sacraments, and obedience to rightful authority. 

Histoire de la Civilisation, by Henri Joly. (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 3frs. 50.) 
Although written primarily for young boys and girls of the French schools, this 
volume will prove of interest to every historical student on the lookout for a 
broad and general outline of the world’s history. The author discusses the true 
idea of civilization, distinguishing carefully the moral and religious element 
from the material aspect. The book is original and suggestive. 

Jésus Vivant dans le Prétre, by R. P. Millet, S.J. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50.) This is the fourth edition of the Abbé Millet’s well-known book 
on the priesthood, the first edition of which appeared in Paris some forty years 
ago. This volume, the fruit of the author’s experience in giving retreats to the 
clergy in Germany and in France, has been enlarged and annotated by the Abbé 
Rénard, S.J. 

La Prédication Populaire d’Aprés les Péres, les Docteurs et les Saints, by 
the Abbé J. Pailler. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) The Abbé Pailler has 
translated a number of sermons of the’ Fathers and Doctors of the Church on 
the Sundays and festivals of the ecclesiastical year. His favorite authors are 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. This collection of sermons will prove more helpful to a busy priest 
than the vast majority of the dry-as-dust, commonplace sermon books of our 
modern times. 

La Piété Grecque, by André Bremond. (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 2frs. 50.) 
This little brochure is an original contribution to the famous controversy about 
the salvation of pagans. The author discusses the religious views of Socrates, 
Nicias, Xenophon, and Plato. It will prove of interest to the philosopher, the 
theologian, and the classical scholar. 

Histoire de VEglise Catholique en France, by Paul Deslandres. (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 3frs.50.) There are many manuals of Church history in French, 
but this is the first we have seen on the history of the Catholic Church in 
France. The author’s one aim is to set forth briefly but accurately the relations 
of the Church of France with the Papacy and with the civil power. It is not a 
. work of original research, but depends in great part on the works of Mourret, 
Chenon, Baudrillart, Madelin, Paquier, Prunel, Pisani, and others. Every chap- 
ter is followed by a brief but accurate bibliography of the most recent historical 
works, and the general interest is heightened by some hundreds of engravings. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Birth-Rate in Germany. It had been thought that Ger- 
many was free from the plague of race suicide. But the birth-rate 
fell from forty-two births per 1,000 people in 1876 to thirty-six 
in 1900 and to twenty-nine in 1911. One child less per 1,000 
people means in Germany a loss of 65,000 children to the Empire. 
The Chancellor has ordered an official inquiry into the causes and 
remedies of this evil. The chief cause, according to the Liberal 
press, is the high cost of living and similar economic conditions. 
The Liberals lament the decline, yet continually attack religion, and 
consequently weaken the sense of duty. The “ Konfessionlos ” 
Committee encourages and facilitates the presenting of the formal 
legal declaration whereby in Prussia people sever their connection 
with the Church of their baptism. The Committee claims in the 
first eleven months of last year to have presented in the courts of 
Berlin and its suburbs no fewer than 20,521 notices of secession 
from the Catholic and Protestant Churches. Particular figures for 
the two Churches are not given. The connection between these facts 
cannot be gainsaid. The Joint Pastoral of nineteen archbishops 
and bishops issued after their meeting at Fulda, puts the principal 
cause of the decline of the birth-rate as the criminal abuse of 
marriage.—T he Tablet, April 11. 


Catholic Holland. By Paul Verschave. Under this title 
Dutch Catholics have just published an encyclopedic record of their 
history since 1813. King Louis Napoleon had endeavored to make 
real the religious liberty proclaimed by the Constitution of 1798; 
he did begin to loose the burdens of the two previous centuries. 
In 1815 there were 673 parishes served by 925 priests. Frederick 
William of Orange, however, guided by the anti-Catholic Van 
Maanen and Van Ghert, persecuted the Church, and the concordat 
of 1827 remained a dead letter. The first valiant defender of the 
faith was Le Sage ten Broeck, a convert, who for thirty years, until 
1847, in spite of imprisonment, illness, blindness, championed by his 
pen the Catholic cause. The Constitution of 1848 suppressed the 
Placet, formally recognized religious liberty and liberty of edu- 
cation, and introduced direct votes for the nomination of deputies. 
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The Liberal minister Thorbecke undertook to favor the restoration 
of the hierarchy, which Pius IX. granted in 1853. From that date 
till 1912 nearly 1,000 churches were built or enlarged. The 1,105 
parishes have 2,512 secular or regular priests, learned, active, in- 
fluential men; Church societies flourish, several being devoted to the 
care of Catholics in the navy. 

The problem of primary education is becoming pressing in the 
South; a Catholic university is planned at Utrecht, two chairs 
having been founded. Social and charitable organizations are being 
multiplied; numerous writers and a few architects have won con- 
siderable fame. The civil power does not mix in Church affairs; 
clerics are dispensed from military service; and, in general, liberty 
of worship is granted. This is due largely to the active Catholic 
press, which includes twenty daily newspapers, ninety-eight journals 
appearing once or more a week, and fifty-four periodicals; but it is 
due also to a solid electoral organization. Catholics unfortunately 
do not occupy many important positions in civil offices, law courts, 
or educational circles. Relative to the total population, the num- 
ber of Catholics has decreased from 38.97 per cent in 1829 to 35.02 
per cent in 1909. Catholic marriages are more fruitful but less 
numerous than non-Catholic, and the rate of infant mortality is 
higher among the former. Mixed marriages are on the increase.— 
Le Correspondant, April 25. 


The Tablet (April 18): Rev. Henry Graham, M.A., presents 
a résumé of a lecture on “ King James VI. and His Mother,” de- 
livered by Mr. R. S. Rait, the lately-appointed Professor of Scot- 
tish History and Literature in Glasgow University. From evidence 
put in Mr. Rait’s possession for the purpose of editing, it becomes 
established beyond doubt that “the wisest fool in Christendom ” 
simply abandoned his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, to the tender 
mercies of Elizabeth, without raising a finger effectively on her 
behalf, for the sake of his own interests, chief among which was 
his secure succession to the joint thrones of England and Scotland. 
This evidence had long ago been examined by the three historians 
Robertson, Tytler, and Spottiswoode, but none of them had used it. 

(May 2): An article is devoted to praising the work and the 
spirit of Abbot Gasquet, which have made him eminently fitted to 
be one of the thirteen new Cardinals. 


The Month (May): Rev. Herbert Thurston summarizes the 
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article by Abbé Vernet in the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi 
Catholique concerning the fable of ‘ Pope Joan.” He shows that 
in every case where the fable is reported, the very language suggests 
that a doubt as to its truth existed in the writer’s mind. The dates 
given for the supposed pontificate (1099, 855, 915) are mutually 
inconsistent and separately impossible. Every historical authority 
now recognizes the story as a fable. M. L. Egerton Castle con- 
trasts the pure love of Dante for Beatrice with the earthly love of 
Petrarch for Laura. Irene Herneman briefly sketches the life 
and work of Frédéric Mistral. 








The Dublin Review (April): Mr. Wilfrid Ward begins a rapid 
review of his recent lecturing tour in the United States. Mon- 
signor Barnes presents a summary of Luther’s early life, based on 
Grisar’s biography of the “ Reformer.” Miss Guiney has col- 
lected all the references to Cromwell’s nickname: “ The Brewer,” 
and describes his family tree. The late Sir Hubert Jerningham 
offers appreciations of Three Ambassadors of the Victorian Age. 
Lord Lyons, who triumphed in America through silence; Lord 
Odo Russell, victorious at Versailles through speaking the right 
word at the right time; and Sir Robert Morier, admired yet hated 
by Bismarck because of his profound knowledge of Prussia and its 
true aspirations. Dom Chapman, O.S.B., apropos of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s History of English Prose Rhythm, writes on Rhythm and 
Colour in English Prose, with quotations from Ruskin and Swin- 
burne. 














Revue Bénédictine (April): Dom G. Morin presents brief 
notes on ninety-five sermons found in the ducal library of Wolfen- 
biittel. Most of these he considers the authentic work of St. 
Augustine; others attributed to him are at least very ancient and 
interesting. Some have never been edited entire, some not even 
in part. Their preservation he attributes to St. Cesarius of Arles. 
A dozen other sermons, wrongly ascribed to St. Augustine, Dom 
Morin now considers the work of St. Quodvultdeus, the last Roman 
Bishop of Carthage, the friend and best imitator of St. Augustine. 
Dom Morin also presents portions of a rhymed Latin version of 
Pseudo-Hegesippus, De Bello Judaico, found among the manu- 
scripts of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Revue du Clergé Frangas (April 15): J. Bricout presents se- 
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lections from the public letters of Leo XIII. regarding the relations 
of the Church with modern civilization and science, scholastic phil- 
osophy, and historical studies. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (April 15): Theodore Main- 
age, O.P., shows that, contrary to the thesis of Le Bon in his 
Psychology of the Crowd, conversions are individual, not social, 
results. He takes as examples the Oxford movement, the conver- 
sion of the Caldey monks, and the apostolate of St. Francis de 
Sales in the Chablais. Francois Pinardel begins a résumé of the 
criticisms directed against the official historical publications of M. 
Aulard. Quoting numerous unprejudiced and competent author- 
ities, he convicts M. Aulard of bad method, partisan spirit, and of 
errors and omissions. The latter, seeing his faults about to be 
exposed, tried in vain to divert attention from himself by making 
charges against M. Langlois. 





Etudes (April 20): Henry Auffroy gives a brief history of the 
development of canon law, including its present codification. 
René de la Bégassiére praises The Education of Young Girls, by 
Janet Erskine Stuart, Superior of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 
Count J. du Plessis welcomes the posthumous publication by 
M. Albert Chérel of two volumes of Brunetiére’s History of Classic 
French Literature. Joseph Boubée summarizes the work and 
character of the late Cardinal Kopp. 























Recent Events. 


The general election which has just been 
France. concluded in France, has not resulted in any 
very noteworthy change. The Socialists 
who follow the lead of M. Jaurés, have indeed increased in number, 
but not to such a degree as will give them the control of the Cham- 
ber, although they will have to be taken into account more than 
before in forming ministries. The new Chamber consists of 602 
Deputies, and there were no fewer than 2,902 candidates; these 
appealed to the electors ranged under 11 different banners. At 
the dissolution the strength of the parties was as follows: Radicals 
and Socialist Radicals, working together as one party, 256; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 24; Unified Socialists (under the leadership of 
M. Jaurés), 74; Republicans of the Right, 74; Progressives, 68; 
Members of the Right, 99. The new Chamber will consist approxi- 
mately (for the exact returns of the second ballots have not yet 
reached this country) of 97 Unified or Collective Socialists, instead 
of the 74 in the last Chamber; 203 Radicals and Socialist Radicals 
instead of 256. This gives to these closely-allied parties 300 votes, 
almost one-half of the whole number of Deputies. The rest of 
the Chamber, numbering 302, is divided into the nine groups of 
Independent and Augagneur Socialists, the Alliance Démocratique, 
the Republicans of the Left, Progressists, the Republican Federation, 
the Action Libérale, the Right, and a small number of Independents. 
The group which has suffered the most is that of the Progressives. 
‘Although there seems to be a large number, yet it is said that 
they are by no means equal to the programmes, for these 
are almost as numerous as there are deputies. There were, how- 
ever, three main questions placed before the electors—the Three 
Years’ Army Service, Electoral Reform, and the Income Tax. The 
returns indicate that of those elected, 308 are supporters of the 
Three Years’ Service, 279 are in favor of the imposition of an 
Income Tax, while for Electoral Reform 352 have pledged their 
support. 
The chief interest of the campaign consisted in M. Briand’s 
movement for l’apaisement. It does not seem, however, to have 
been successful, for the parties most distinctly opposed to this pro- 
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gramme have gained in strength. It may, however, have done 
better than appears at first sight, for it was not so much M. Briand’s 
object to form a distinct group as to introduce a spirit which should 
animate all the groups. He was himself elected after a keen con- 
test, while his chief supporter, M. Barthou, had an overwhelming 
victory. 

The old saying that what takes place in France is the unex- 
pected, has been exemplified by the return of M. Caillaux. A few 
weeks ago the streets of Paris rang with imprecations of his name; 
he was called an assassin and a traitor. He himself declared that 
his political life was ended. However, he came forward as a can- 
didate, and has been elected, the sympathies of the electors of his 
district having been enlisted on his behalf. The allegations against 
him were said to be due to the reactionaries, who hated the friend 
of the poor, and the advocate of the income tax. Mme. Caillaux 
became almost a heroine; M. Caillaux a victim of a diabolical con- 
spiracy. 

The new Chamber has many problems before it, and in view 
of the fact that the Radical-Socialist party is so strong, no great 
expectations can be entertained of a solution being found. Among 
the disquieting signs are the growth of syndicalism and anti-militar- 
ism; the open dissemination of doctrines fatal to the State, to 
private property, and to the family; the constant recurrence of 
formidable strikes; the increasing audacity of the criminal classes; 
the impunity with which they have been able to act; the spread, 
so recently exemplified, of financial and political corruption; the 
decrease in the birth-rate and the rise in the divorce-rate; the 
general relaxation of the old moral standards in private life as well 
as in public. On the other hand, it must be noted that a much 
greater interest is being shown in religious services. Larger num- 
bers than ever before attended the ceremonies during the last Holy 
Week in Paris. The size of the congregations at Mass in the large 
towns throughout France is another encouraging sign. In the 78 
parishes of Paris the communicants last Easter numbered 314,000. 
A special and most helpful feature of this revival is the fact that 
the class most affected consists of the educated young men. Men 
of high literary reputation are avowing that it is to religion that 
France must look for great moral and social forces. The ablest 
among those who are still unbelievers are at last beginning to recog- 
nize that there is more in heaven and on the earth than the labo- 


ratory reveals. 
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The political organization referred to in a recent number, 
formed under religious auspices in order to influence the elections 
for the new Chamber, does not, however, seem to have had much 
influence upon the elections. The Bonapartist Pretender, seeing 
the evils which threaten his country, has offered himself to be its 
saviour, promising, if called back to its service, to bring together 
all the good men of the nation irrespective of party affiliations. 
The appeal, however, has fallen on deaf ears. Among other signs 
of a better future are the reaction against the gross and debasing 
realism of the school of Zola, and the revival of a philosophy which 
defends those spiritual realities which have for so long been ignored, 
or even denied. 

A number of books have appeared, the authors of which while 
not accepting the Catholic faith are well on the way towards it. 
Among these is M. Maurice Barrés, who has recently issued a book 
in which he makes an earnest appeal for the preservation of the 
village churches as the one moral refuge for the people among whom 
they are still standing. As a result of the Separation Law, large 
numbers of these churches are falling into ruin. They now belong 
to the communes, and they are not obliged to repair them. The 
authorization of the town council is required to enable those among 
the Catholics who may be willing to undertake the work, but such 
is the violence of the sectaries that in several instances, out of 
sheer malice, the authorization has been refused, and the churches 
condemned to death. This has excited the indignation of M. 
Barrés, and his work is an appeal in favor of these churches. He 
asks that to the Catholics should be given the right to repair the 
buildings, and also that the State should add an equal amount to 
any sum given by private persons. 

The election leaves M. Doumergue and his colleagues in the 
possession of power; their tenure, however, was very insecure 
from the beginning, nor has the course of events added to their 
strength. The financial problems which they will shortly be called 
upon to solve, will tax their capacity to the utmost. An immense 
deficit has to be met, which baffled even the financial skill of M. 
Caillaux. Any measure which touches their pockets is deeply re- 
sented by the French people, and some measure of this kind is 
inevitable. 

While the internal affairs of France are giving ground for 
many anxious forebodings, its external relations are more satis- 
factory. The visit of King George has confirmed the entente 
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with Great Britain which was formed ten years ago, and which, in 
union with the alliance with Russia, has been the means of main- 
taining peace for so many years. It is hard for those who live in 
this country to realize the normal state of existence of the dwellers 
upon the European Continent. They do not feel assured of a single 
week’s peace, and have always to be on the alert lest some unex- 
pected incident may bring on a war. The position of France in 
particular is thus described by Professor Lavisse: “ We are evi- 
dently more exposed [than England] to the perils of the great 
conflict that is always possible. Upon our open frontier the enor- 
mous German force presses and grows. Our honor, our independ- 
ence, our life are at stake.” 

What this French writer says of France expresses, mutatis 
mutandis the feeling of Germans, Austrians, and Russians. They 
are all living in a state of continual alarm. The entente, by pre- 
serving the equilibrium, has for the past ten years staved off the evil 
day, and it is hoped that it may be the means of altogether averting 
the danger. At all events it is the only means available. The way 
in which King George was received rendered it evident that the 
people as a whole, and not merely the government, are its enthu- 
siastic supporters, that it is a bond closely uniting the French and 
English nations. There are those who desire the conclusion of a 
formal alliance on definite terms between the two countries, instead 
of the informal understanding hitherto existing. There is no 
reason to think, however, that the recent visit has led to any such 
change, nor is it considered desirable. A union of hearts is better 
than a legal document. 


There is very little to chronicle about Ger- 

Germany. many. A new Statthalter has been ap- 
pointed for Alsace-Lorraine consequent upon 

the resignation of Count Wedel. The late holder of the office re- 
tires with honor, and even in the end with popularity, having come 
to be regarded almost as a champion of popular rights during the 
recent incidents at Zabern. The new Statthalter is Herr von Dall- 
witz, who has been for four years the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior. As in that capacity he has been responsible for the main- 
tenance of order in Prussia, and for the methods adopted by the 
police of that country, there is some anxiety as to whether he will 
be sympathetic with the inhabitants of the Reichsland, and be able 
to secure their codperation. His successor as Minister of the In- 
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terior in Prussia is an official who was Prince Biilow’s right-hand 
man, and had a large hand in the colonial campaign against the 
Catholic Centre in the famous dissolution of the Reichstag at the 
end of 1906, and in the creation and control of the Prince’s Liberal- 
Conservative bloc. 

The Zabern incident has had at least one result—it has led 
to the suppression of the privileges conferred on the soldiers by the 
Cabinet Order of 1820, under which Colonel Reuter shielded him- 
self. The Emperor has given his approval to new regulations 
which have been drawn up by the Prussian Minister for War. The 
new regulations provide that the military can intervene independ- 
ently in cases of State necessity, but this necessity seems only to 
arise in cases when the civil authorities are not in a position to call 
upon the military. These regulations are regarded as a distinct 
concession to public opinion. 

The Pan-Germans are continuing their efforts to promote dis- 
cord between their own country and the rest of the world. They 
have resumed their agitation for the securing by Germany of new 
territory, which shall be her own and suitable for the settlement 
of the German people. Great Britain, they allege, has not given 
over her opposition to Germany: all that she has done is to yield 
to Russia the most prominent place in the fighting line of the 
Triple Alliance. There is, however, good reasons to think that the 
influence of the Pan-Germans over the policy of the country is of the 
slightest, and, therefore, little heed need be paid to these efforts. 
The meeting at Abbazia of the Foreign Ministers of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy has served as an occasion for re-affirming the soli- 
darity of the Triple Alliance, and especially of the harmony thereby 
shown to exist between Austria-Hungary and Italy, in spite of their 
rivalry in Albania and in the Adriatic. The state of tension which 
existed a few weeks ago between Germany and Russia has passed 
into quiescence, although a section of the press takes every oppor- 
tunity to continue agitation against that country. The occasion is 
found in the new tariff regulations adopted by the Duma. Equal 
resentment is felt on account of Russia’s commercial revival to that 
which her military revival caused. 


At a time when there are so many reasons 

Austria-Hungary. for war, when so many armies and fleets are 
ready on land, on sea, and in the air, the 

illness of the Emperor Francis Joseph has naturally caused great 
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anxiety, especially as it is doubtful whether the heir to the throne 
will prove likewise the heir to his wisdom. The interior condition 
of the Austro-Hungarian dominions adds to this anxiety, for the 
conflicts between the various nationalities, which are always exist- 
ent, are at the present time particularly acute. The last reports are 
to the effect that the Emperor’s condition is not at present serious, 
but it is feared, considering the great age of the monarch, that 
the end can not be long deferred. 

The conference at Abbazia between Count Berchtold and the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, the Foreign Ministers of Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy, has given great satisfaction in the political circles 
of the two countries, and is said to have brought into perfect har- 
mony the policy of the two governments with reference to Albania 
especially. It lasted five days, and so there was ample opportunity 
for a full discussion. Whether any agreement was reached as to 
the codperation of the fleets of the two countriés in the Mediter- 
ranean, has not been revealed to the world. What is certain is that 
a new naval programme has been laid before the Delegations which 
have just been holding their session at Budapest. This programme 
when carried out will greatly strengthen the Austro-Hungarian 
navy, and will make provision against the marked shifting of 
naval power in the Mediterranean consequent upon the recent 
changes. Four new battleships of the Dreadnought type are in- 
cluded in the new programme, together with three first-class cruisers 
and a number of torpedo-gunboats. That financiers place confi- 
dence in the stability of the Dual Monarchy is shown by the success 
of a large loan, which has just been issued. 


Little progress has been made in the settle- 
The Balkans. ment of the many unsettled questions. 
Prince William’s difficulties seem to increase. 

The revolt of the Epirotes is still continued, and in the North those 
of the Albanian tribes which the Powers handed over to Monte- 
negro refuse to transfer their allegiance, declaring their intention 
to offer armed resistance to the arrangement made for them; they 
have already formed a new republic—the second since the forma- 
tion of Albania. The Greek government has been loyal to its 
engagement in carrying out the evacuation of Albanian territory 
by its regular soldiers. This fidelity threatened at one time to bring 
about the retirement of M. Venezelos; so strong was the feeling of 
the country against the abandonment of their countrymen to the 
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mercies of those who have been their bitterest enemies for many 
centuries. The Greek government could not, however, prevent 
individual Greeks rendering assistance to those who had risen up 
against Albanian domination. It is still doubtful how long this re- 
sistance will last, although hopes are being entertained of a settle- 
ment by mediation. 

Outrages of the most brutal character are still quite frequent. 
The “ Holy Battalions,” as the revolting Epirotes style themselves, 
are said, on good authority, to have burned alive many men, women, 
and children in certain specified villages. -A report reached Vienna 
that the Epirotes had crucified two hundred Moslem Albanians. 
As no independent confirmation of this report has been received, 
it is to be hoped that it is without foundation. On the other hand, 
the Greeks left in Thrace have been treated so badly by the Turks 
that they have preferred to leave their homes and all their pos- 
sessions, and many thousands have sought refuge in Salonika. 


Turkey remains under the domination of the 
Turkey. extreme members of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. Enver Pasha, said to 
be an emulator of Napoleon, is the dominating spirit, and there does 
not seem to be much to choose between his methods and those of 
the deposed Abdul Hamid, although the scale of his operations is 
more limited. For prisoners to be “ found dead ”’ in prison is not 
looked upon as a thing to be wondered at; on the contrary, it is 
expected almost as a matter of course. This fate was escaped by 
a fellow officer of Enver Pasha through the influence brought to 
bear upon the Turkish government by the public opinion of Europe, 
and, it is thought, by the action of the British government. Aziz 
Ali had, it is said, excited the jealousy of Enver Pasha by his suc- 
cess in organizing the resistance of the Arabs to the Italians in 
Cyrenaica. He thus became the idol of his fellow-countrymen, 
especially of those in Egypt. During a visit to Constantinople he 
was arrested. Not having been “ found dead,” he was brought to 
trial, and ultimately condemned to death for reasons of no weight. 
The government, however, yielded to the indignation everywhere 
expressed at its proceedings, and released their victim. This in- 
cident threatened to have, and in fact it still may have, important 
political consequences, for it has done much to alienate the Arabians 
in general, and in Egypt especially. 
An important reform has at last been effected for the benefit 
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of the Armenians. During the recent war the Armenians were 
loyal to Turkey, and fought with and for the Turks against their 
fellow Christians. They, in fact, prefer the yoke of Turkey to 
that of any other State, on the condition of the promises of reforms 
made many years ago being carried out. After negotiations with 
Germany and Russia, Turkey has consented to a plan which is ac- 
ceptable to the Armenians, and the execution of it is to be watched 
over by two foreign inspectors. A Hollander and a Norwegian 
have been appointed to this office. 

The large loan which has been so long the subject of negotia- 
tion, and which is necessary for so many various purposes, has at 
last been secured on very onerous conditions. One of these, at least 
a tacit one, is that it shall not be used for warlike purposes. If 
it is kept, a thing of which no one can be sure, there is reason to 
hope that for some time peace will be preserved. At all events 
at the present time, everything looks that way, except that an order 
has just been given for a new super-Dreadnought. 


The most prominent person of late in China 
China. has been the bandit who calls himself 
“White Wolf.” Far and wide through 
several provinces of what is called the Republic, his depredations 
have been carried on, accompanied by the most dreadful outrages. 
At one time he even threatened the impregnable ancient capital of 
China, in which the Court took refuge in 1900. The Chinese troops 
were at last called out, and by the latest news seem to be bringing 
him under control. 

But the Republic is suffering perhaps more from the man who 
was elected to be its protector and head. Yuan Shih-kai was chosen 
to be President; he has made himself dictator. A convention has 
been at work, chosen by himself, to amend the Constitution. This 
Constitution, as amended, does away with the Premier and the 
Cabinet and, although this does not seem quite so certain, with the 
Senate as well. Departmental Ministers are to be appointed who 
are to be responsible directly to the President, just as the Turkish 
Ministers were responsible to Abdul Hamid. An elective assembly 
is provided for, but as its powers are to be settled by the govern- 
ment, they are not likely to be very great or to last longer than is 
convenient. There is to be an Advisory Council, but this is to be 
nominated, and so it will not wield any controlling influence. Thus 
even this amended Constitution is not of much importance, for it can 
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be torn up and amended at the convenience of the government. 
Nothing remains of the Constitution which embodied the ideas 
of Young China. It remains to be seen whether it will acquiesce 
in these changes or whether it will break out into a new rebellion. 
Proceeding on these lines of arbitrary control, the press has 
been subjected to strict regulations. The names, ages, native 
places, past records, and present addresses of all editors and pub- 
lishers must be submitted to the police before permission to publish 
can be obtained. The effect of this rule is to give the police the 
power to refuse a licence to anybody who has ever been connected 
with a political propaganda. A deposit with the police has to be 
made, varying according to the dates and place of publication. No 
one is to be the editor, publisher or even printer of a paper unless 
he is over thirty years of age. No naval or military man, nor any 
official, administrative or judicial, nor any student, will be licensed 
to act as editor, nor yet anyone who is afflicted by a nervous disease. 
The subjects which the press may discuss are also limited by the 
new regulations. The system of government must not be misrepre- 
sented; the peace must not be disturbed; diplomatic and military 
secrets must not be revealed; private proceedings in Parliament 
must riot be reported. The accused in a criminal case—this as well 
as the following seems to be a salutary regulation—must not be 
pleaded for, admired or shielded. Private or. personal conduct must 
not be impugned. Finally, when the editor, publisher, printer, and 
contributing staff fail to pay all the fines imposed on them, the 
whole lot will be cast into prison. The Republic seems to be 
getting more tyrannical than the Empire; it is in fact only a Re- 
public in name. 
Great difficulty was found in forming a new 
Japan. Ministry. At last the veteran Count Okuma 
was induced by the earnest entreaties of the 
Elder Statesmen to assume the responsibility. Under the somewhat 
difficult circumstances of the present time, the government formed 
by him is considered the best possible. Count Okuma is very pop- 
ular, and it is hoped that this will secure for the new Cabinet a 
fair opportunity, although it has no majority in the present Parlia- 
ment. Economic reform will form an important part of its efforts. 
Its chief immediate work will be the reform of the naval administra- 
tion, in the ranks of which so much corruption has been rife. 
Owing to the death of the Dowager Empress, the Coronation of the 
new Emperor has been put off until next year. 
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T is the fashion in some quarters to defend divorce as a “ Christian 
institution,” and to champion it as a “ purifier” of society. Judge 
Adelor J. Petit of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, recently 
gave some statistics that we are sure should help any who hold such 
opinions to see the light. Judge Petit hears divorce cases almost daily, 
so he is surely an authority on the subject. His experience, he said, 
proved to him that divorce was unquestionably a great menace to 
society; that it was becoming more so year by year; that it under- 
mined the home, and filled the Juvenile Court with dependent and de- 
linquent children who subsequently became public charges. 


The number of children taken into the Juvenile Court from July 5, 1899, 
to March 27, 1914, was 50,353. Prior to July 22, 1913, no record was kept of the 
different kinds of cases. Since that time, 2,829 petitions have been filed, classi- 
fied as follows: Dependent, 1,106; delinquent, 1,091; truant, 280; pension, 325. 

It will be seen that there are practically the same number of dependents 
as of delinquents. As there were no pension cases until a year or so ago, and as 
the truant cases only average about 300 per year, or less than 5,000 since the 
Juvenile Court was organized, it would leave 45,000 dependent and delinquent 
children, or approximately 22,500 to each. 

DivorcE MAKES DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


To ascertain what percentage of children were in the Juvenile Court as 
a direct result of divorce proceedings, twenty cases, selected at random out 
of 240 petitions filed in January, 1914, showed that six were in as a direct 
result of divorce proceedings; four were in as a direct result of desertion 
on the part of the father; five were in as a direct result of drunkenness 
on the part of the father; three were in as a direct result of tuberculosis in 
the case of parents; one was in on account of illegitimate birth and mother’s 
inability to provide, and one was in on account of immoral mother. Applying 
this ratio to the total number of petitions filed in the Juvenile Court, we have 
13,500 as a direct result of divorce proceedings; 9,000 as a direct result of 
desertion on the part of the father; 11,250 as a direct result of drunkenness 
on the part of the father, or a total of 33,750 on account of misconduct on the 
part of the parents for which the children are made to suffer. 

For the purpose of further ascertaining how many children are yearly 
abandoned to their own devices or deprived of the comfort and support of one 
or the other of their parents, it was found that during January, 1914, in the 
Circuit Court alone there were 103 decrees of divorce, with a total number of 
children involved of sixty-one. There were 2,038 decrees of divorce granted 
in the Circuit Court alone during 1912. According to this ratio of children, 
there would be sixty per cent as many children as there are decrees, making 
1,229 children in the Circuit Court alone, or approximately 2,500 iri both the 
Circuit and Superior Courts per year. 

Judge Petit said: “The whole theory of divorce is wrong. The law specifies 
certain so-called grounds for divorce, and when people want to separate they 
immediately consult a lawyer, put a fifty-dollar bill over his eyes so that he no 
longer can see his duty to society, and he tells them how to get grounds for 
divorce. Hundreds of cases are heard monthly in which the rankest collusion is 
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perpetrated. The law puts a premium on perjury and misrepresentation, and 
the courts are powerless under the law as it now stands to prevent its abuse.” 





> sessions of the International Catholic Anti-Alcoholic Congress, 

held at the end of April, were of special significance in view of the 
organized war now being waged against the scourge of alcoholism in 
all the great nations of the world. Our Holy Father received the two 
hundred and fifty delegates, and later sent this letter to the Congress, 
through the Cardinal Secretary of State: 


Our Holy Father Pope Pius X., who has heartily blessed the two hundred 
pilgrims of the International League against alcoholism, charges me to ex- 
press to you and to your federation the satisfaction and gratitude he felt on 
receiving the testimony of your veneration and your filial submission. The 
Sovereign Pontiff congratulates you on the success of the splendid crusade 
carried on by you throughout the world, based on the principles of the Gospel 
and guided by the authority of the hierarchy. He prays God to fructify the zeal 
you are displaying against the terrible scourge, which is the enemy of men’s 
bodies and souls, which brings in its train so many miseries physical and moral. 
In blessing the efforts of all the Catholic societies affiliated to your league, the 
Holy Father blesses the good will of all their adherents, and encourages them 
to persevere in their generous apostolate. 

The Popes, in these latter times, have not failed to call attention to the 
deadly evil you are combating, and have proclaimed the necessity of prompt 
and efficacious remedies. Provincial councils, bishops in all parts of the world, 
have raised the cry of alarm, and have roused men’s consciences. Following 
them, men of faith, of science, of action have by their words and their ex- 
ample produced a most salutary movement in Catholic temperance organizations. 
And how useful it is to show what a scourge alcoholism is in its economical, 
moral, and physiological effects by showing its connection with the deterioration 
of the individual whose health, intelligence, conscience, and liberty are dimin- 
ished and ruined by it; its connection with the deterioration of the family, in 
which it engenders confusion and disorder; with the deterioration of society 
whose most important interests are menaced by it. Hence among social works 
there are none more pressing than this. 

It will, therefore, be very pleasing to the Sovereign Pontiff to see your 
league still further strengthened by the accession of new Catholic societies. 
His Holiness earnestly expresses the desire that the clergy everywhere en- 
courage this work of social re-education and preservation, and that they put 
themselves by their example in the very van of the struggle against an evil 
which, especially in some countries, is sowing so much shame among the faithful. 
But this battle will not lead to certain victory unless it be sustained through 
prayer, by the frequentation of the sacraments, and by the general practice of 
Christian mortification: “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it” (Ps. cxxvi. 1). May the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ shine 
on men’s minds and hearts, and the scourge be stayed with the train of woes it 
brings with it. The Holy Father is happy to bless your federation with all the 
societies that compose it; he blesses your most venerated protector, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Mercier, who is showing such praiseworthy zeal in arresting 
the progress and suppressing the causes of alcoholism. With my personal 
good wishes and all my congratulations on your great and holy work, accept, 


gentlemen, my entire devotion in our Lord. R Cann, Memey ve. Vat. 
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HE eleventh annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 29th, 3oth, July Ist, and 2d, 
1914. The meeting is held under the auspices of Right Rev. James 
A. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, who has extended a cordial 
invitation to Catholic educators to hold their meeting in his diocese, 
and who has given his generous assistance in the preparation for the 
meeting. He has appointed Rev. W. J. McConnell, the Superintendent 
of Schools of the Trenton diocese, to have charge of the arrangements. 
An invitation is extended by the Right Reverend Bishop, by Right 
Reverend Monsignor Shahan, President General of the Association, 
and by the Presidents of the Departments, to all Catholic educators, 
to all pastors and teachers and others interested in Catholic education, 
to attend the convention. 
The headquarters for the officers and committee will be at the 
Hotel Rudolf. , 





TRENGTH is born of unity; and an increase of wisdom from 
intelligent discussion. The work of direction, organization, and 
efficiency done for all the Catholic charities of the country by the 
National Charity Conference is incalculable. No one who attends 
its sessions, or reads its published reports, can go away without being 
convinced (if he were unconvinced before) that a goodly supply of 
brain as well as heart is needed to carry out charity work that will 
be really beneficial. It has taken a long time and untiring effort to 
arouse many of our Catholic institutions and organizations to the need 
of a National Conference, and of hearty and ready cooperation with it. 
But the heads of the Conference by “ keeping at it” with patience and 
perseverance have succeeded; and no one intelligently interested in 
our charity institutions and our charity work, questions to-day the 
great and inspiring work which it is doing and will do. 
* * * * 
HE third biennial meeting of the Conference will be held at the 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C., from September 2oth 
to 23d. The following programme has been announced: 

The celebrant of the solemn opening Mass will be the Most Rev. 
John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate. The Conferetce sermon will be 
preached by His Excellency Archbishop Keane of Dubuque. 

There will be three general meetings of the entire Conference on 
the evenings of September 2oth, 21st, and 22d. All of the other work 
of the Conference will be done in section meetings, each of which has 
its own programme relating to different sections of the field of relief. 
There are four such committees this year; one on Families; one on 
Sick and Defectives; one on Children, and one on Social and Civic 
Activities. 
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HE topics and speakers for the general meetings are as follows: 
September 20th.—“ The Relation of the Federal Investigation of 
Industrial Relations to Problems of Poverty,” Mr. F. P. Walsh, Kan- 
sas City, Chairman of the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations ; 
“The Case for Charities Indorsement Committees,” Mr. Richmond 
Dean, Chicago; “ The Case Against Charities Indorsement Commit- 
tees,” Dr. Charles O’Donovan, Baltimore. 

September 21st.—‘ Training for Social Work,” Dr. Charles P. 
Neill, New York; “ Life Insurance and Social Service,” Mr. T. B. 
Graham, New York; Reports from courses of training in practical 
charities given in 1913-1914: Chicago, Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J.; 
Boston, Rev. M. J. Scanlan; Baltimore, Mr. J. W. Brooks; Cumber- 
land, Mr. W. E. Walsh; Washington, Miss Mary Merrick; Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. T. Molamphy. 

September 22d.—“ The Scope of City Conferences of Charities,” 
Mr. Edmond J. Butler, New York; “ Typical Organization of a City 
Conference in Catholic Charities,” Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn; 
“ The Work of the Pittsburgh Conference of Catholic Charities,” Rev. 
Thomas Devlin; “The Work of the St. Louis City Conference of 
Catholic Charities,” Rev. J. J. Butler. 





RANCIS McCULLAGH, known to our readers through the articles 
he has contributed to THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, writes with a full 
knowledge in the current Dublin Review of how the present so-called 
Republic of Portugal has killed the liberty of the press. Indeed, he 
adds, “ it is difficult to think of any liberal principle which the Repub- 
licans have not violated.” Portugal is largely a Conservative country ; 
and it is quite natural to expect that it should have many Royalists, 
and at least a few Royalist organs. 
2 * * * 
R. McCULLAGH has been in touch with the beginnings and the 
continuation of the present régime. As a journalist he wished 
to keep in touch with both Republicans and Conservatives. He sub- 
scribed to the organs of both parties. It struck him that the Royalist 
papers had increased in size and quality; and then in quick succession 
they suddenly disappeared. The “ Republican” government had wiped 
them out of existence. At present the whole of Portugal contains 
one small Conservative periodical, the Nagao, “ whose life blood is 
periodically drained from it by fines, suppressions, and censorial de- 
lays.” Every once in a while the mob wrecks its printing office, and 
the police never attempt to stop them. If it be said that the people do 
not want these Conservative papers, it may be asked in answer, Why 
does not the government let them die a natural death from lack of sub- 
scriptions and sales? 
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r Lisbon and Oporto during the last three years, Conservative news- 
papers were founded, and met with immediate success. The “ Re- 
publican ” government took alarm. “A gang of Republican ragamuffins 
appeared on the scene, sacked the editorial offices, wrecked the print- 
ing works, threw the type into the gutter, and smashed the machinery. 
The editor appealed for police protection, but the only thing the police 
did was to arrest him. The Civil Governor advised the proprietors 
to stop publication, as they were exciting the ire of the ‘patriots.’ Fin- . 
, ally these Conservative newspapers were suppressed by dictatorial de- 
cree.” This shameful history was repeated throughout the whole of 
Portugal. Even devotional periodicals that do not touch upon politics 
at all are forbidden. 

Only one reason exists for this indefensible tyranny of the govern- 
ment. The Conservative organs, “without using violent language 
beat the government organs in argument; they contrasted the promises 
with the performances of their opponents; they exposed the wholesale 
peculation and corruption of the new régime.” 

* * * 

R. McCULLAGH contrasts the course of the present government 
with that of Don Carlos. The Portuguese Republicans complained 

of the tyranny under which they groaned. Yet all the while their great 

papers in Lisbon poured forth an almost uninterrupted stream of lies 

and filth, and were allowed to go their way, scarcely even interfered 

with by police or by censor. 

Mr. McCullagh knows Russia well. In his opinion the subjec- 
tion of the press is not half as bad in Russia as in Portugal. Through 
the inhuman treatment they received, many monarchist convicts in 
Portugal went insane, and were still kept in prison. “In Rus- 
sia,” adds Mr. McCullagh, “I never knew of a political prisoner who 
went mad, and if one did go mad, I feel sure that he would be handed 
over to his friends. But in Lisbon they are not handed over to their 
friends.” 



















* 

















* * * * 

OT content with suppressing all native publications, the govern- 
ment tries to prevent foreign journalists, resident in Portugal, 
from doing their duty. So far in her history all that can be credited to 
the Republic of Portugal is that she has destroyed liberty of the press; 
added to the Budget; increased the number of prisons, and the ex- 
penses of living. 
















HE unreasonable and unreasoning opposition of the Ulster Prot- 

estants to the new Home Rule Bill, is due mainly to their hatred 
of the Catholic faith and fear of Catholic ascendancy in Ireland. “ It 
is now acknowledged practically by everyone,” says the Month, the 
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English Catholic magazine, “ that the Ulster imbroglio is chiefly caused 
by difference of creed, in plainer terms, by the fear, fictitious or gen- 
uine, of certain Ulster Protestants that they would be, to some extent 
at least, deprived of their rights by a Parliament in which Catholics as 
a matter of course might be expected to predominate.” 

* * * * 


‘ jee London Times, the tireless opponent of Home Rule, thus re- 
cently spoke of the Orange Society and the Covenanters of 
Ulster : 


Anyone who has known him [the Covenanter] in his hours of ease, who 
has seen the streets of Belfast on a Saturday night, must have realized the 
nature and results of his unsympathetic materialism, the drab ugliness of a life 
which finds its chief recreation in religious strife and much of its consolation 
in strong drink. 

This is the creature of whom we are asked to believe that he is preparing 
to lay down his life to preserve the purity of Gospel teaching! The fact is that 
the Ulster question is a religious one in the sense that modern troubles in France 
have also their source in religion. It is, in other words, a movement engineered 
by a community possessed of little real Christianity against people whose 
Christianity they misrepresent and despise. We are speaking, of course, only 
of the motives of the Ulster Protestants, and we quite realize that many of those 
who abet them are actuated by other aims. 





ROFESSOR T. M. KETTLE, writing on Labor and Civilization, 
thus speaks of our duty in the work of the reconstruction of in- 
dustrial society: “If, on the one hand, the living wage were unat- 
tainable, if, when the skeleton went, the feast had to go, or if, on the 
other, the worker had finally chosen revolution as his trade, the out- 
look for our world would be hopeless. But although things are bad 
they are not so bad as that. What is essential is that the conservative 
should realize that there must be a great change, and that the ex- 
tremist should realize that the change can only be gradual. To ignore 
either condition is to lose hold of the problem. The transformation 
cannot be catastrophic, even the theorists of Socialism have long since 
ceased to think in economic Jenas or Sedans. In too many parasitic 
or casual industries the immediate choice is between bad wages and no 
wages. To enforce forthwith even a moderate standard, would be to 
drive out all the marginal employers, and to add whole new regiments 
to the army of unemployment. But to torture these commonplaces 
into a new iron law, to linger on the difficulties and to deprecate the 
necessity of a changed order, is to have already declared war on the 
soul of labor. Forbid me to hope for myself, and it is a hard saying 
but not intolerable; widen that interdiction until you exile eternally 
from the sun my children, and my children’s children, and you make 
peace nothing better than the drowse of poltroons. 
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TTHERE is in our midnight a hidden morrow; if we deliberately 

commit our energies to the task we can, year by year, and stage 
by stage, remoralize our society. It is that prospect, and not its 
actual shape, that will rally to it in faith and action the working class. 
They are realists, and if they see such a purpose honestly pursued, we 
need have no fear as to the flag of their election. We must, also, 
as it seems to me, be more discriminate in our alliances. Divide 
et impera is a dangerous maxim, and those spokesmen of orthodoxy 
who regard it as good tactics to exaggerate every difference of opinion 
that may chance to arise in the labor camp, to embroil its various 
parties, and to include them all in one impartial condemnation, are con- 
spicuously ill-inspired. Where the cause at issue is personal vanity 
you may well, as the phrase goes, ‘play off’ one agitator against 
another; but when ultimate human needs come in question any such 
effort must be at once mean and vain. 
XK xk * * 











F we find men, whose spiritual orientation is not altogether ours, 

marching in the same direction, we ought to march with them to 
the term of our common objective, and not separate for battle until 
the term has been reached. Every voluntary and every State proposal 
that tends to broaden the basis of property—codperation, co-partner- 
ship, prosperity sharing, manufacturing guilds, taxation of unproduc- 
tive surplus—ought to be welcomed by us. But in the end it is person- 
ality that counts. If we are to be saved we must help in the saving. 
* * 





* 





* 
HE great Encyclicals of Leo XIII., those spacious and noble 

utterances of the true social philosophy, bring all our efforts to 
its inevitable point. 





Everyone should put his hand to the work which falls to his share, and 
that at once and straightway, lest the evil which is already so great become 
through delay absolutely beyond remedy. Those who rule the State should avail 
themselves of the laws and institutions of the country; masters and wealthy 
owners must be mindful of their duty; the poor, whose interests are at stake, 
should make every lawful and proper effort; and since religion alone...... can 
avail to destroy the evil at its root, all men should rest persuaded that the 
main thing needful is to return to real Christianity, apart from which all the 
plans and devices of the wisest will prove of little avail...... Never cease to 
urge upon men of every class, upon the highest placed as well as the lowly, 
the Gospel doctrines of Christian life.’—(Condition of the Working Classes.) 
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